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5. A Reply, “ Point by Point,” to the Special Report of the Directors 
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Tristo be lamented, that, notwithstanding the active endea- 
vours of the determined enemies of professed slavery, a progress 
se iheonsiderable should have been made towards the sub- 
stantial. civilization of Africa. The cause of humanity, has 
-been . hitherto , upon. this. subject principally: indebted. to 
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individual exertion, which, by exciting the benevolent and 
generous feelings of the British character, has triumphed over 
every obstacle, and produced the abolition of a most detes- 
table system, which had been carried on for the gratification 
of European rapacity. That the protraction of the slave trade 
has necessarily retarded the operation of many philanthropic 
measures for the advaneement of Africa, is evident: But little 
at present is known of the interior of that quarter of the globe, 
or of its commercial capabilities. Under the auspices of ‘* The 
African Association,’’ many salutary efforts have been made for 
its improvement. To the enterprizing exertions and indefatigable 
perseverance of Mungo Park, the utmost commendation js due ; 
and it is highly satisfactory to the nation, to find that ministers 
have resolved to investigate the termination of thé Nigér in the 
north; and the source of the Zayr, which, running through 
the kingdom of Congo in the south, discharges its rapid course 
into the sea. Should the result of the projected expeditions es- 
tablish the identity or connexion of the two rivers, not only 
will the most favourable opportunity present itself of conmmuni- 
cating the advantages of civilization to the uncultivated natives, 
but a most important field of commerce must present itself in 
return for British generosity. 

‘©The African Institution,’ the subject of the present in- 
quiry, having been established with the avowed design of pro- 
moting the interest, and ameliorating the condition of the un- 
cultivated Africans, it is highly important to investigate with at- 
tention the slightest imputations that may be alledged against 
the sincerity of its intentions, or the correctness of its measures. 
The highly respectable character and judicial station of the ac- 
cuser, added to his extensive opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation from the most authentie source—namely, his,own ob- 
servations on the spot—give the most solid weight to his charges. 
Whilst the distinguished and honourable names. contained. in 
the list of Directors of the Institution, comprising the mest zea- 
lous abolitionists and upright members of the community, dis- 
tinctly refute any intentional mismanagement. or error, Yet 
the great cause of African amelioration imperiously, requires the 
strictest scrutiny into the conduct of those who regulate its pro- 
ceedings. Every point connected with the well-being: of Africa 
is important to the philanthropist. In our commerce with that 
extensive continent, it is peculiarly necessary, thaty whilst ’we 
speak of the disinterestedness of our endeavours for ts improve- 
ment, the sincerity of our intentions should be unequivocal, and 
above the reach of suspicion; and that the knavish’ prdjevts of 
designing individuals, who may attempt to render ’the vause 
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of benevolence tributary to their own selfish ends, should be 
exposed and counteracted. 

Dr. Thorpe commences his animadversions by a review of 
the Sierra Leone Company; the principles upon which it was 
founded; the purity of its professions; and the violation of its 
engagements in many serious points. As the African Institu- 
tion owes its origin to this Company, it may be necessary to re- 
cur to its first formation, in order the more conclusively to de- 
cide, as to the justice and foundation of the various allegations 
which have been denounced by Dr. Thorpe against each of these 
establishments. 

The Sierra Leone Company was formed in the year 1791, 
under the superintendence of the most distinguished enemies of 
the slave trade, with the two-fold object of promoting the in- 
terest of the Colony, and beneficially employing the capital 
of the subscribers in trade. Its avowed objects were* “to 
encourage trade with the west coast of Africa; to promote cul- 
tivation, advance civilization, diffuse morality, and induce some 
attention to a pure system of religion in Africa:’’ as also, ‘not 
to suffer their servants to have the slightest connexion with the 
slave trade; neither to buy, sell, or employ any one in a state 
of slavery; and to repress the traffic as far as their influence 
would extend.”’ 

This beneficent scheme, which promised the accumulation of 
wealth, as a concomitant, to the diffusion of the most extensive 
charity, was sanctioned by a numerous body of subscribers ; 
and a capital of £234,000 was formed to realize the specious 
prognostics of the Directors. 

This Company, commencing its proceedings under such bril- 
liant prospects of. benefit to the subscribers, and upon princi- 
ples so pure, so dignified, after a disastrous administration of 
sixteen years, prevailed on government to accept the surrender 
of the Colony,+ being unable to continue the expense of its 
support. 

The Sierra Leone Company having ceased to exist, the prin- 
cipal Directors, by their exertions and influence, induced many 
of the first characters for talents, acquirements, and virtue, to 
unite with them; and a new society was accordingly formed, 
under the appellation of “‘ The African Institution.” 

Dr. Thorpe, in his Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, adduces a va- 
riety of important charges against certain individuals, whose in- 





i Vide their Report for 1794, printed by Phillips, George Yard, Lombard 
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fluence has materially directed the proceedings of each of these 
establishments, and whom he designates ‘the select party ;”” 
imputing to them a system of wilful misrepresentation, by 
which they have not only deceived the public, but many distin- 
guished characters amongst the Directors, who have, in conse- 
quence, lent their powerful names to uphold deception. © This 
is an extraordinary allegation, yet we cannot pronounce it des- 
titute of foundation. Indeed, we consider it to be clearly sub- 
stantiated against one of the Directors, whose commercial im- 
portance is derived from his trade with Africa, and whose eun- 
ning appears to be by no means dubious. We allude to Mr. Z, 
Macauly, of whom we must necessarily speak more fully in a 
subsequent portion of this inquiry. 

The observations directed by Dr. Thorpe against the Sierra 
Leone Company, the Directors of the African Institution, in 
their “ Special Report,’’ reply to under fifteen distinct heads ; 
and those against the African Institution are considered under 
twenty-three. It is not our intention to examine all these va- 
rious points: we shall, however, notice some of the prominent 
charges. 

The alledged abuses practised under the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, we shall first consider. And here it may be necessary to 
remark, that although many of the charges brought forward by 
Dr. Thorpe, may be in their nature either somewhat unsubstan- 
tial, or refutable by explanation, yet one conclusion is inevita- 
ble, namely, that in no instance have the predictions or profes- 
sions of the Company been substantially realized. 

The first and second allegations are that ‘ the Company had 
a monopoly of the trades’? notwithstanding which, and although 
‘* their will was the sepaietion of profit, they sunk almost to 
bankruptcy, from causes enveloped in mystery.’ 

To the charge respecting monopoly the Directors reply, that 
they had “to contend from the first with rival traders, both 
British and American.”’ Upon which Dr. Thorpe observes, 
that it was well known they had norivals, ‘* nor could they have 
such in the Colony, for no traders would settle where they could 
not procure purchasers, nor would they settle in a place where 
their competitors in trade constituted the ruling power; besides, 
the settlers had not money, the medium of traffic was paper, 
issued by the Governor, and received only at the Company's 
store.’ It is extremely evident, that if the circulating medium 
were confined to paper, the Company adopted a tolerably cer- 
tain mode of obtaining a monopoly in fact, although not strictly 
so in law. 

Dr. Thorpe’s second observation is sufficiently answered, 
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The Directors reply, that general meetings have been annually 
convened and numerously attended. ‘That at the general meet- 
ings of the Proprietors, ‘full and detailed Reports of the pre+ 
ceding year were made, accompanied by a statement of the 
Company’s funds.’’ That the substance of these Reports was 
printed from time to time; and that statements of the accounts 
were annually published in the Gazette. Added to which four 
Parliamentary inquiries have been instituted to investigate the 
affairs of the Company. 

The Directors briefly state the numerous causes of obstrue- 
tion that retarded their operations ; and the serious losses and 
weighty expenditure that gradually annihilated their capital. 
This little narrative of disappointments and vexations will be 
reflected on with every commiserating sentiment; and with an 
unbiassed mind must ensure conviction, We do not doubt the 
sincerity of Dr, Thorpe, when he first made the remark in ques- 
tion ; but we condemn his pertinacious adherence to an erro- 
neous assertion after it has been satisfactorily explained. 

4th charges “‘the Company with failing in their engage- 
ments to the Nova Scotian Settlers.’’ The Directors admit, 
that they engaged to grant to these people twenty acres of land 
for each man, ten for each woman, and five for each child, un- 
der certain stipulations. And they endeavour to refute the ac- 
cusation, by contending, ‘‘ that of the quantity of land thus pro- 
mised, one-fifth part was allotted to the whole body of the co- 
lonists before the first year of their residence at Sierra Leone 
had expired; and in the mean time they were entirely support- 
ed at the Company’s expense. But even this fifth part has 
proved more than sufficient for them. The remaining four- 
fifths haye been repeatedly offered, but the offer has been for 
obvious reasons declined.’’ This statement appears to be 
fallacious, when we contrast it with the petition of these Nova 
Scotians to the Directors in 1793; wherein they complain of 
the violation of the agreement made with them by Mr. Clarkson, 
on the part of the Company, before they left Nova Scotia; 
stating distinctly, that the reason subsequently assigned by 
him for the nonfulfilment of his solemn stipulation, was, 
that ‘‘ the Company had been mistaken in the quantity of 
land they supposed themselves possessed of, and in consequence 
only one-fifth part of what was originally promised them (the 
petitioners) could be at present performed.’ It would have 
been more candid in the Directors, had they assigned this latter 
cause for their conduct. The stipulations they made with Mi- 
nisters for the fulfilment of this engagement im 1808, on the 
cession of the Colony to Government ; and the subsequent ex- 
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ertions of Dr. Thorpe in 1812 to enforce the rights of these 
poor settlers, unquestionably shew that the land in question 
was an acquisition of substantial value ; and not, as they repre- 
sent it, a “mere burthen’’ to the settlers, even at the annual 
**@uit-rent of a shilling an acre.”’ 

6th, “That the Company, from interested motives, discou- 
raged cultivation in the colony.”” That the progress made in 
cultivation has been very inconsiderable, is a lamentable but in- 
contestable fact. How far this backwardness may be fairly tm- 
putable to the Sierra Leone Company, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Governor Thompson, if he be deemed a respectable 
authority, corroborates the opinion of Dr. Thorpe. He de- 
cidedly imputes it to the agents of the Company; and we must 
suppose, from the general context of all his observations, that 
the learned Judge, when he speaks of the Directors, intends 
that his observations should be more particularly applied to the 
agents of the Company, acting in conjunction with one or more 
mercenary individuals at home. The Report vauntingly speaks 
of the exertions used to promote cultivation. Had the Direc- 
tors really been ardent in their endeavours, the first plan that 
would have suggested itself, must have been to furnish grants of 
land to the settlers, accompanied with the necessary implements 
of husbandry at the first cost. In a respectable periodical 
publication an account is furnished of the quantity of land cul- 
tivated in the aggregate at Sierra Leone. By this statement it 
is computed, that 250 acres are in the possession of Governor 
Maxwell, 50 of Mr. K. Macauly, and about 293 of the whole 
body of settlers. We should be gratified by the opportunity of 
bestowing our unqualified commendation on the exertions of 
the Directors. We regret that concurrent authorities should 
speak with dissatisfaction of the measures pursued by them in 
this particular. 

The seventh allegation adduced by Dr. Thorpe is, an inatten- 
tion to the requisite means of civilization. Considerable efforts 
appear to have been used, and a heavy expenditure incurred. 
Ifthe measures pursued have not been invariably dictated by 
the soundest judgment, or have failed in their anticipated suc- 
cess, every reasonable allowance must be made on account of 
the infant state of the Colony, the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, nay, even the inexperience of the Directors. In so short 
a period the progress of civilization must necessarily have been 
expected to proceed tardily; and it will require extraordinary 
energy to give efficacy to any plans which may be contem- 
plated for the substantial improvement of Africa. 

The eighth complains “of the inattention to'religion and mo- 
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rality, the superabundance of Methodist teachers and preachers, 
and the want of a regular church minister.” This is uncontra- 
dicted. The Directors, however, alledge the impracticability of 
finding a minister of the Established Church to accept the ap- 
pointment: to which Dr. Thorpe replies, that he offered to Mr. 

Wilberforce, in a Committee of the African Institution, “ to 
propose twenty clergymen of character that he might seleet from, 
but all in vain.”’ Are we to deduce from this statement, that 
our clergy are ali so well: provided for, and so devoted to. self- 
enjoyment, that no respectable individual can really be found, 
notwithstanding the offer made by Dr. Thorpe? Or must we 
conclude, that the minds of the leading Directors are so strong- 
ly tinctured with the spirit of Methodism, as to pursue a course 
so inimical to the Church Establishment? The former of these 
inferences is so obviously untenable from the unequal distribu- 
tien of the Church revenue, and the sectarian principles of the 
“select party’? who influence the Directors are so well known, 
that the real cause cannot be doubted. 

The eleventh and fourteenth accuses the Company, and thejz 
servants, of slave trading. ‘This charge is denied, but by no 
means disproved. The Directors admit, that captured slaves 
have béen publicly sold in the market place; yet they call this 
practice ‘‘ redeeming natives’’ of Africa from slavery, because 
at Sierra Leone they were sold ouly for a specific term varying 
from three to fourteen years.. In England the laws 
apprentices are by no means free from objection. The Directors 
justify themselves by the comparison: although neither the 
practice nor the priuciple are in any degree parallel. The con- 
sent: not only of the child, but of its parent or next friend, being 
indispensably necgssary in England ; whilst in Sierra Leone, 
Dr. Thorpe informs us, slaves have been ‘f dtiven to a public 
market, publicly cried’ for sale through Freetown by the Town 
Crier; exposed at a public auction,—where ‘there was a seller, a 
buyer—a price paid—the article purchased—delivered and. car- 
ried away-—yet, according to .the: humane principles of these 
benevolent Directors, this was no sale!’’?. ‘Who will hesitate: to 
pronounce such a system. of apprenticeship, abase and. crafty 
evasion of the open and avowed, traffie in slaves, for whiel it 
has been’ substituted? Even | Mr., Zachary -Macauly, whose 
shameless effrontery upon other points cannot failito excite dis- 
gust, shrinks from the task of 'self-justification on) this, head, 
acknowledges the incortectness of the system, (which he has 
ever warnily supported)! aud entreats-a. peeieey pigwant: on 
his: speculdtwe error. 


Having examined the prominent dilegntions bisiught forward 
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by Dr. Thorpe against the Sierra Leone Company, wé shall 
offer a few remarks on the proceedings of the African Institu- 
tion, which, as we have before observed, was formed by the 
active Directors of the Sierra Leone Company, and commenced 
its operations from the period when the Colony was delivered 
up to Government in 1808. 

The first charge against the African Institution is the neglect 
of education. This the Directors explain by the rapid sueces- 
sion of Governors in the Colony, which necessarily prevented 
any plan from being steadily acted upon for the accomplishment 
of this essential object. It appears, by the Report, that within 
the first four years from the commencement of the African In- 
stitution, the Colony was successively under the controul of as 
many Governors. ‘The system of recalling individuals holding 
that station upon slight grounds cannot be too sev erely repro- 
bated, when the distance and unhealthfulness of the situation 
are considered, which will seldom yield to the inhabitants the 
advantage of being long under the superintendence of any one 
Governor. This rapid transition must prove not merely incon- 
venient to the inhabitants, but extremely prejudicial to their 
interests; as every change of men must produce a partial change 
of measures; and in a newly formed Colony, requiring vigorous 
councils and energetie measures, such a system must retard 
considerably the progress of civilization. ‘To effect an object 
of such importance, it might be desirable to institute the office 
of sub-governor, who should occupy the situation of Governor 
immediately it became vacant by death or recal; and who would 
consequently assume his office with the two-fold advantage, of 
knowing its duties, and the plans acted on by his predecessor. 

We shall not scrutinize the remaining charges against the 
African Institution. ‘They are numerous, and would lead ‘to 
to an extent totally incompatible with the limits of a review. 
Many of them are either comprehended in the charges we have 
already discussed as relating to the Sierra Leone Company, or 
are so intimately blended with each other, as to require an ex- 
tended discussion, if in any manner particularized. ‘There is, 
however, one further objection to our entering upon them more 
minutely, which we shall state. Dr. Thorpe, in his last pam- 
phiet, announces, that the faithless and petfidious disregard. of 
territorial rights’ has roused the chiefs to unite against Sierra 
Leone, and that the accumulated abuses practised ‘in the Co- 
lony have excited the indignation of the inhabitants, who have 
forwarded to him charges against Colonel Maxwell, the Go- 
vernor, which he has deemed it expedient to lay before/Minis- 
ters, and which are now in a regular course of i.vestigation. 
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These, abuses, comprising several of the allegations against the 
African Institution, and which to a certain extent the Directors 
adopt by, their attempted justification of them, are of consider+ 
able magnitude, and, if substantiated against the Governor, must 
lead to no doubtful result ; yet it would be indecorous whilst an 
inquiry is depending to offer any comments on them.* 

The charge of presenting to the public delusive statements in 
the various Reports, is repeatedly urged against the Directors 
of each establishment. This is, in’ several instances, clearly 
established. Not that the slightest imputation of wilful mis- 
representation is insinuated against the numerous distin- 
guished philanthropists, whose honourable names _ reflect 
lustre upon the benign cause of humanity; although it must 
be observed, that after a protracted course of unsuccessful .en~ 
deavours, the Directors are not free from blame, in. persevering 
to excite expectations, which, from the fallacy of theirformerspe= 
culations, must be involved in irksome and cheerless uncertain=- 
ty... The crime of fabricating these statements is imputed to an 
individual, in whom cunning, selfishness, chicanery, and prés 
sumption, appear to have established their noxious residence 
admirable properties for a man whose chief object is the acqui+ 
sition of wealth, but total disqualifications for the’ practice of 
benevolence or the associations of virtue. 

We will introduce to our readers the person alluded. to in the 
words of Dr..Thorpe; and submit to their consideration some 
of the incidents related by the learned gentleman, which will 

aterjally elucidate the nature and foundation of the allegar 
tions which form the basis of the present inquiry. its 


"+1 : ' 
« Uneducated,” he observes, “for any profession, and unin< 


structed: for any rtgular system of mercantile pursuits, he was 
brought from a subordinate station in a West India plantation to 
the servicé of the Sierra Leone Company, with a salary. of £400 a 
year ;) he thanaged their concerns for many years ; £400,000 of 
publie and-private property was wasted, the Company sink to in- 
solvency, atid the managifig clerk rises to affluence; forms a new 
association with his old friends the nominal Directors, undertakes 
to. plan and regulate it gratuitously, and denominates himself at 
once an African merchant }” 


tale 





= sis 


* Since these remarks were completed, we observe that Colonel Maxwell 
has been superseded, and Colonel M‘Carthy appointed in his place: ' This con- 
firms the statement of Dr. Thorpe, as to the existence of abuses in the Colony. 
Ministers, in nominating this gentleman to the vacant office, have consulted 
the substantial welfare of Sierra Leone; as he possesses the two-fold recom- 
mendation pf a respectable character, and an intimate knowledge, from a long 
residence in the Colony, of its essential interests. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. Ill. January, 1816. B 
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Such is the description furnished by Dr. Thorpe of Mr. Za- 
chary Macauly, under whose influence and superintendence the 
proceedings of the Directors here, and of the various agents in 
Africa, have been principally conducted. 

The animadversions of Dr. Thotpe upon this interested 
individual are of a most severe and conelusive description. 
The facts adduced are strong, and in many instances incapa- 
ble of refutation. Mr. Macauly, in his pamphlet, replies 
to the observations of Dr. Thorpe under fourteen separate divi- 
sions. Dr. Thorpe, in a long and very able preface to the 
fourth edition of his ‘* Letter to Mr. Wilberforce,”’ exposes the 
various subterfuges resorted to by his commercial opponent in 
his attempted defence. It would appear that this [tae con- 
sidered the cause of African suffering as not sufficiently inter- 
esting to the British nation, without the aid of a little mtrigue 
and misrepresentation. These arts are generally the resort of 
narrow minds for the accomplishment of any object that may be 
essential to their wishes. We will now examine the conduct 
of this officious personage, and in tracing his numerous ‘decep- 
tions to the workings of a selfish and corrupt heart, # will be 
shewn that many of the charges against him are ‘substan- 
tiated by his own confidential letters to his friend, ‘Governor 
Ludlam. ' on 
© The first conclusion that will be inevitably formed pon a 
consideration of the circumstances relating to Mr: Z. Macatily 
is, ‘that ‘there were strong reasons operating upon his mind, 
which inspired a dread of any person being a polnted to a'situ- 
ation in the Colony, whose recommendation had'not proceeded 
from himself and his coadjutors. In his reply to Dr. Thorpe, 
he publishes detached ions of his own letters upon the sub- 
ject of that gentleman's judicial appointment. We shall ex- 
tract them. They unquestionably prove, that the writer felt 
considerable alarm and trepidation at the nomination of a man 
of unbending integrity and high character, to fill a situation 
which, if there were no foul practices to conceal in the Colony, 
would have necessarily given satisfaction to the Directors; pre- 
suming that their boasted immaculacy, sanctified assurances, 
and specious professions, were not the artful fabrications of de- 
signing individuals, who might deem it to be their interest to no- 
minate their own creatures to the vacant offices. 


** Of Dr. Thorpe,” says Mr. Macauly in one of his letters, 
«‘ who is likely to go out as judge, I have still less knowledge 
than of Thempson. His appointment rests wholly with the Se- 
eretary of State, and he is a stranger to us all. He 
with the Governor of Upper Canada; and, though ‘he might. be 
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right, and the Governor wrong, yet he did not shew much mode- 
ration on the occasion. This is suspicious.” 


Again— 
“* T should fear he might prove a little hot-headed. He pro- 


fesses to be friendly to our objects, but he is in utter ignorance of 


the whole subject of Africa. On the whole, I do not feel at ease as 
to his appointment.” 


In a subsequent letter Mr. Macauly observes— 


“ He is, as I believe, a man of some talents; but I fear he is 
not of the. calmest and mildest temper in the world. He caused 
so much trouble in Upper Canada, where he acted as a judge, 
that it was found necessary to remove him from his situation, 
There is some danger, therefore, of his proving perverse or wrong- 


We cannot discern any thing ‘ suspicious” in the circum- 
stance of Dr. Thorpe having differed with the Governor of Up- 
per Canada, and having been recalled to a superior situation in 
Africa. Mr, Macauly cannot mean to use this term in its ob- 
vious application. He must intend to speak of Dr. T. as.an 
object of suspicion where nefarious practices are committed, 


and to caution his friend to be guarded in his measures. Nor 
can we perceive, why this upright and sincere abolitionist, this 
open-hearted, and benevolent philanthropist, “‘should not feel 
at ease’ on the appoiutment of a stranger, or anticipate “the 
danger of his proving perverse or wrong-headed.”” Why,.,we 
would inquire, should Mr. Macauly express this uneasiness, if 
he were not apprehensive that the enormities perpetrated in the 
Colony must necessarily be in danger of exposition by the 
appointmest of a man of honourable principles? And when 
he speaks of the danger of ‘‘his proving perverse,’” what other 
inference can be drawn, than that he feared the non-compliance 
of the Judge to the system of abuse adopted inthe Colony? It 
being but too observable, that the Reports of the Directors inva~ 
riably represent themselves and their agents in so amiable, so 
moral a light; can it be believed, that their Secretary, the man 
who managed all their concerns, and who knew the secret state 
of the Colony, would have betrayed such apprehension, but, from 
the knowledge that his intrigues were in danger of discovery, 
and his delusions of exposure 

The first, second, and third topics of inquiry in the obser- 
vations ing Mr. Macauly, relate to the extent of his com- 
merce the , and his means of acquiring it. We 
shall not discuss these points minutely; nor are they, indeed, 
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of much importance. It is evident, that he possesses nearly 
**a monopoly of the trade of Sierra Leone.’”’ It is equally so, 
that it has arisen entirely from his connexion with the Com- 
pany. This in itself is no imputation against him; but, con- 
nected with the numerous criminating circumstances attached 
to him in this inquiry, it furnishes a sufficient motive for base 
and dishonourable conduct, to a man whose mind is wholly oc- 
cupied in the pursuit of wealth. 

5th and 6th. ** The having permitted the appropriation of fifty 
guineas from the funds of the Institution, in the purchase of a 
piece of pat, as a premium for the importation of rice; and of 
one hundred guineas, similarly applied; as a gratuity for serying 
the office of Secretary.” This profuse waste of their slender 
funds, is rather chargeable to the Directors, than to Mr. Ma- 
cauly, who, had he acted upon the second donation as he did 
on the first—namely, by returning the amount in cash—would 
have been entitled to our commendation for his liberality. The 
funds of the Institution, from its formation, amounted only, du- 
ring the first seven years, to £8537. Surely any appropriation 
not strictly to the purposes of the charity, from so small a fund, 
cannot be too sevérely deprecated. 

10th. “The having had the controul of every thing attached 
to the government; the arrangement of the offices, and recom- 
mending persons to fill them.’’ This is admitted. ‘To have 
possessed this influence over the Minister, must have greatly 

moted the private objects of Mr. Macauly, who appears to 

ave ever considéred the African Institution an “ important en- 
gine”’ for his own private designs. Yet this person, instead of 
acknowledging the advantage he possessed in the opportunity 
of appointing his own friends and relatives to lucrative offices, 
boasts of his extreme liberality to Government in having per- 
formed this duty, with others of a similar description, “ gra- 
tuitously !” 

We have already ‘adverted to the system adopted in 
Sierra Leone of apprenticing the negroes, which must be 
regarded as an evasion of the act of the Legislature for the 
abolition of the direct traffic in slaves, and a mode of con- 
ducting a minor spécies of slavery. Mr. Macauly has ever 
been One of the most atdent promoters of this abominable 
system. In his defence, he presumes to associate with his own 
worthless name, that of the benevolent and amiable Granville 
Sharpe; ' and to support opinions expressed by himsélf‘at a pe- 
riod when slave-trading was illegal in the Colony, by producing 
extracts from a pamphlet’ publ shed by Mr. Sharpe’ in 1788; 
in Which that estimable man recommends the mode in ques- 
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tion as an amélioration of the system then existing.* Why 
will Mr. Macauly strive to uphold his sinking reputation by 
such fallacious expedients? Can he have the folly to believe, 
that charges of the description advanced against him by Dr. 
Thorpe, are to be refuted by sheltering himself behind a formi+ 
dable list of great names? Or has he the vanity to imagine, that 
in the distinguished society into which his presumption has 
carried him, and where he must now be indeed an unwelcome 
associate, his despicable qualities will not separate him from the 
other Directors? Such a supposition must altogether destroy 
the distinctions between virtue and vice, 

It is not our intention to enter more minutely into the alle- 
gations against Mr. Macauly, We cannot, however, refrain 
from extracting one letter written by him to Governor Ludlam; 
and we should be gratified to see such an explanation offered in 
its defence, as would justify an impartial person, in forming any 
other conclusion, than that of the writer being a designing hy- 
pocrite, We have attentively considered his own observations 
upon the production in question, which are unsatisfactory and 
incomplete. The letter is dated Nov. 4, 1807. Mr. Macauly 
thus expresses himself— 


‘© A word in private respecting the African Institution. J can- 
not help regarding it as an important engine.’ [For what purpose?}] 





* The meanness of this attempt of Mr. Macauly, to palliate his own cen- 
surable project by connecting his name with that of Mr.S » and endea- 
vouring to shew an accordance of sentiment with that philanthropist, is ex- 
tremely evident. The pamphlet to which Mr. M. refers appeared at the precise 
period when Mr. Wilberforce introduced the wrengs of Africa to the considera- 
tion of Parliament: and when it is recollected how feeble were the hopes at that 
time entertained for thé melioration of the Negro’s sufferings, the system recom- 
mended by Mr.S. would then have been beneficial to t sable race, Dr. 
Thorpe, however, mentions an anecdote, which completely evinces how far 
these gentlemen thought in unison upon the subject. He says, that Mr. Sharpe 
informed him, in a conversation that passed between them relative to the Direc- 
tors, that ‘* Mr. Macauly had proposed to increase the population of Sierra 
Leone, by purchasing slaves, and placing them in the Colony,—-then with 
fervour he exclaimed, ‘ It would have been carried, had Thomas 
and George Harrison strenuously supported me.’ He lamented his fay Fg 
to effect solittle for the benefit of Africa—the party was so strong against 4 
Dr. T. further remarks, that he has had no communication with these two 
gentlemen on the subject; that they are truly estimable characters, and no 
doubt recollect the circumstance he alludes to. 

Respecting the system of apprenticeship, Mr. Macauly having fin ac- 
knowledged its incorrect principle, we shall make no further mention of what 
he terms his ‘‘ speculative error.” 

+ Possibly we shall derive some ‘nformation on this point from the Edin- 
burgh Review, when this subject is discussed in it. Dr. 


. Thorpe 
these two striking words in italics in his pamphlet: yet Mar, Maxouly bes 
thought it advisable not to notice them, although he comments on, and explains 
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*« We have many zealous friends in it, high in rank and influence, 
who, I am persuaded, are anxious to do what can be done both for 
the Colony and for Africa. Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning are 
with us decidedly. Lord Castlereagh, with whom our business 
more immediately lies, is good humoured and complying ; but his 
secretary, Mr. Cooke, is, I fear, hostile to the whole thing, and 
may be disposed to seize any circumstance which will put it in his 
power todo us mischief. You will see how very important it is 
to be aware of this in your communications with Gevernment. 
Indeed, in all the ostensible letters you write, whether to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the African Institution, or myself, it will be right to eon- 
sider the effect of what you say on lukewarm friends, and in the 
hands of secret enemies, for such will unavoidably mix with us. 
In such hands there are truths which will be made to produce all 
the effect of falsehood ; and, instead of being used, as they onght 
to be, as a spur, will be employed as checks ta all exertion. I can- 
not mean, of course, that you should, in any degree, varnish your 
representations. I merely mean, that you should not unnecessarily 
discourage the exertions of benevolence. People, who do not 
know you, will suppose the case to be desperate where you seem 
te doubt; and your testimony, if convertible to an adverse pur- 
pose, would be formidable. Your own mind will suggest to you 
the guards, limitations, and exceptions with which what I now 
say should be received. 

* Thave no pousr that Government will be disposed to adopt 
almost any plan which we may propose to them, with respect to 
Africa, provided we will but save them the trouble of thinking. This 
you will see to be highly important. 

«« T have one remark to make, which you will see to apply to 
much of what 1 have written to you by this conveyance. | am 
writing, not for myself, but for others; and am therefore obliged 





the other parts of the letter. The inference deducible from this omission is 

irresistible ; because it decidedly confirms the interested objects of the ‘‘ tradin 
."" We observe iv a note at p. 345, in the number of the Edinburgh 

Review just published, that the subject of this article is slightly alluded to. It 


es— 

“* The attacks which have recently been made upon the African Institution, 
and some of its active members, icularly —_ a gentleman to whose distin- 

i merits we have frequently borne our feeble testimony, the late Secre- 

, Mr. Macauly, would certai have claimed our attention, had we been 

4o discuss in this number the ual Report. The defence, however, both 
of the Association and the individual, is fully before the public; and as nothing 
can be conceived more satisfactory, the result has been so universal a convic- 
tion of the charges being entirely groundless, that we deem it unnecessary to 
de more than unite ours with the voice of all impartial persons who have be- 
stowed any attention upon the subject.” 

We can in no other way account for the opinien expressed im this pa » 
than by the recollection, that as one of the Directors of the African Institution 
is likewise engaged as a principal writer in the Edinburgh Review, the duty 
‘may devolve upon the learned gentleman to pass sentence upon the association 
te which he belongs ; in which case it would be absurd to anticipate a totally 
vunbiassed decision. 
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to propose topics of consideration to you, which, but for.this cir- 
cumstance, I myself might have deemed superfluous, and might 
have saved you the trouble of answering. But if I had time, I 
could give you several reasons why the same truths will do more good 
coming from you than from me.” 


Upon the publication of this letter, Mr. Macauly remarks— 

istly. That Dr. Thorpe was not justified in giving’ it pub- 
heity, it being a confidential communication. Dr. Thorpe re- 
plies to this observation, that it was printed by order of Captain 
Thowipson, in the Sierra Leone Gazette, above six years ago. 

- 2dly. That Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Cooke know the world 
too well to s , that in such confidential intercourse, their 
conduct and views, as well as those of public men generally, are 
not freely canvassed. And he further remarks, that the Noble 
Lord and his Secretary, he presumes, communicate in the same 
matmer ‘‘on the character and proceedings of other persons,— 
of Mr. Wilberforce, for example, or even of their own colleagues 
in office!” 

Sdiy. As to the disposition of Government to adopt almost 
any plan proposed to them with respect to Africa, provided the 
Directors weuld be kind enough to save them the trouble of 
thittking.'’ This he considers not only as being not disrespect- 
fill to Ministers, but that it was paying them no ill compliment, 
to take ‘it ‘for granted, that they would be incimed to adopt the 
suggestions of those who were not only interested for the wel- 
fare of Africa, but had devoted much thought to the means of 
its improvement. 

The next observation is equally forcible with those we have 
just noticed. By way of proving his sincerity in the cause of 
African freedom, he refers:to the Appendix, for a ponderous ‘se- 
lection of his *‘ ostensible” letters to Ministers; and these he 
would ' pronounce to be the fairest criteria of his private opinions 
and public worth, and much more to be relied -on than his pri- 
vate and confidential communication to his friends. 

“ But still,” he observes, “* Dr. Thorpe may choose to affirm 
that his charge of fraud or dissimulation is fairly made out by 
this letter. What! if I puta friend on his guard against com- 
mitting himself incautiously in his correspondence with a per- 
son who I fear may be inimical to his views, am I therefore eom- 
mitting a fraud?” Whether Dr. T. may choose to affirm that 
his ch is made out or not, is very unimportant; but from 
the puerile remarks made by Mr. Macauly in his defence, we 
cofisider that Dr. Thorpe would be warranted in so doing. As 
to Mr. Macauly’s query about ‘putting a friend on his guard,” 
&c. it bears no reference to the observations in his letter to ‘Mr. 
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Ludlam. Let him consider, that the situation held by his 
friend, was that of Governor of a British settlement; and when, 
consequently, he tutored him as to the ostensible letters heshould 
address to Ministers, he was prompting him to maintain a sys- 
tem of hypocrisy towards those from whom his employment 
emanated. How can this be termed putting him on his guard 
against committing himself incautiously in his correspondeace 
with a person, (Lord Castlereagh) who - fears may be inimical 
to his (the Governor’s) views? And again—What has this 
silly query to do with his proposing topics of consideration 
to him, which, he observes, he could answer himself, but that 
the same truths will do more good coming from Sierra Leone, 
than from the polluted source of Birchin Lane. 

We shall pursue the inquiry no further at present. It is 
with considerable regret that we feel ourselves compelled to 
censure the conduct of any individual connected with the Afri- 
can Institution. As we have before remarked, our comments 
are not intended to apply to the Directors generally, but. rather 
to one individual ; although some degree of blame is attributable 
to the most active and intelligent of the other members for their 
inattention to the materials from which the Reports have been 
compiled. Indeed, we consider it to be by no means creditable 
to the Directors, to have allowed such a man as Mr. Magauly to 
take the entire superintendence of concerns so extensive, so, im- 
portant in their nature, as those embraced in the civilization of 
Africa. An undertaking of such serious importance should 
have been at all times carefully watched, and not left to, the 
management of a man whose commercial pursuits ever ren- 
dered him a natural object rather of jealousy than confidence. 

Mr. Macauly complains of Dr. Thorpe publishing extracts 
from his letters, and not giving them entire to the public, He 
likewise observes, that a private correspondence ought, not. to 
appear in print. Upon which Dr. T. remarks, that he has 
published them in the shape in which they were given to the 
world by Governor ‘Thompson. several years since. This is a 
sufficient justification for Dr. Thorpe; but it must be remarked 
at the same time, as being rather extraordinary to censure him 
for the publication of confidential letters, whilst the African In- 
stitution brings forward his private letters to Colonel Maxwell, 
in order to shew that they were upon terms of friendship durin 
their residence together in the Colony—a circumstance to which 
they attach considerable importance, in consequence of the 
charges which Dr. Thorpe has been instructed by the settlers 
to exhibit against the Governor. 

Dr. Thorpe has, it appears, been superseded for having sub- 
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mitted these charges to Government. The pretext for dismis- 
sal was the not having communicated them at an earlier period. 
To which he replied, that the abuses principally complained of 
had taken place since he left the Colony,—offering to substan- 
tiate to Ministers, upon an investigation, that he had commu- 
nicated the information as soon as he received it.. Yet this, it 
appears, was not sufficient. His statement on this subject is 
short and interesting. Yet, how could he expect favour from 
men in power, whilst he was complaining of abuses,—it being 
the regular pretext for dismissal when an individual brings for- 
ward charges against another holding a public situation. Can 
Dr. Thorpe suppose that his appointment at Sierra Leone was 
the reward for his zealin Canada? Nay, is it not from the very 
nature of the circumstance almost self-evident, when a man is 
removed from the extreme of cold to the burning sands of Africa, 
that the object is rather to get rid of an dividual, whose 
pure and honourable character had rendered him an object of 
disquietude, than to bestow upon integrity the reward it has 
well earned. 

Dr. Thorpe’s bold and manly charges have not been met with 
the openness they merit. When the party accused stoops to 
recrimination, he tacitly acknowledges the weakness of his de- 
fence. Such is the sort of treatment experienced by the learned 
accuser. But his opponents are too crafty to speak > 
they merely throw out an occasional insinuation, which they do 
not attempt boldly to support. Notwithstanding the little at- 
tempts at recrimination, not one charge is adduced against Dr. 
Thorpe in a tangible shape. The numerous letters they have 
published, as written by him, are creditable to him, and rather 
benefit than hurt his cause. 

There is one remark further we are constrained to submit, re- 
lative to the African Institution. We observe in their Report, 
that Dr. Thorpe is pointedly spoken of as Mr. Thorpe; whilst 
Zachary Macauly impudently designates himself Esquire.— 
Really, between the littleness displayed by the Company upon 
this point, and the ostentation manifested by the “ trading Direc- 
rector,” weareat a loss tosay which appears to the least advantage. 
We observe that ‘the Directors of the African Institution state 
their determination not to reply to any further publications from 
the pen of Dr. Thorpe. We think that his charges deserve 
attention ; that they gain strength by remaining unanswered ; 
and that there is considerable force in them. 

Weare gratified to hear, that from the publication of the 
Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, much practical benefit has resulted 
to Sierra’ Leone, and much more is likely to arise. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. Ul. January, 1816. D 
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It is our intention, to offer a few remarks in our next wum- 
ber, on the Annual Report of the African Institution, and Dr. 
Thorpe’s ‘ Postcript to the Reply, Point by Point.’ 





Art. Il.—A Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Vessels and 
Glands of the Absorbent System, being the Substance of Observations 
which obtained the Prize for 1812, offered by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, in London; to which are added, Surgical Cases, with 
Practical Remarks, by W1tt1am Gooptap, Surgeon, Bury, Lan- 
cashire, Member of the College, &c. London. Longman and Co. 


Tue absorbent system of the animal frame is so essentially 
connected with its operations, that not only does it sustain the 
healthy functions of the body, but is the grand cause of resto- 
ration from every morbid affection. We scarcely need observe, 
that it is by the powers of this system that nutrition in all 
animals is effected; that by its agency the milk in the too 
distended breasts of women after parturition is absorbed; the 
extravasated blood after contusion returns to its natural. cir- 
culation, and the pustules from maturated pus of small pox 
are emptied of their contents; the discharge of accumulations 
of water in ascites and anasarca from the cellular membrane as 
well as from the larger cavities is also under its influence. Nay, 
so important to life is this absorbing apparatus, that should it 
fail to perform its office, commensurately with the deposit made 
by the arteries, for only a short space of time, the existence of 
the animal would altogether cease. 

Notwithstanding the important properties of the lymphatic 
vessels, which seem to involve much of the doctrine at present 
known in therapeutics or pathology, it is scarcely credible, that 
nothing whatever was learned of this system, until Asellius, 
in the year 1640, accidentally discovered its action in horses, 
dogs, and other quadrupeds ; and by analogy only, supposed 
it to exist in the human species, Little more was known con- 
cerning it for one hundred and thirty years afterwards, when 
the late Dr. William Hunter, about the year 1773, with the 
assistance of his co-operator, Crookshanks, proved his full 
claim to the further discovery of the uses of the lympathic 
vessels, demonstrating their independance of any other system 
of vessels, and that they originated from internal surfaces, 
having their courses through glands, accompanied with nu- 
merous valves. Mr. John Hunter afterwards exhibited them 
in birds and amphibious animals, as Mr. Hewson did likewise 
in fishes in general. But it was to Mr. Crookshanks’ assiduity, 
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that their full discovery in almost every part of the human 
subject, as well as of various other animals, is owing. 

Mr. Goodlad, in this essay, has confined himself principally 
to the treatment of scrofula, a disease which seems to be ex- 
tending its.ravages in this country, and at the same time to be 
hereditary. Our remarks will be directed, first, to the structure 
and course of the absorbent vessels, and the mode of treatment 
which has been usually adopted; and, secondly, to those 
points wherein Mr. Goodlad’s practice varies from that of 
other surgeons. 

It is sufficient to observe, that the theories of scrofulous ab- 
sorbent glands have been various. 


« W. Hunter describes the king’s evil to arise from a peculiar 
acidity in the serum of the blood, which, when it lights upon 
a glandule, coagulates and hardens ; if this acid humour be sim- 
ple, the disease is a simple struma; if joined with a malignity 
or any other tumor, it makes a mixed tumor, as a malignant 
struma. 

« Le Clerk, says, ‘ it is a tumor in the glands of the neck, as 
also in all the other glandular parts of the body, and consists of 
a very malignant nature.’ 

«* Billoston, in his Hospital Surgeon, says, ‘ that scrofulous cases 
are very difficult to cure, and very few remedies affect their cause ; 
they frequently occur in some climates and nations, and are not 
seldom the inheritance of our ancestors’ irregularity; their source 
is in the blood, their seat in the glands and joints. The acid 
which causes their cold coagulations is exceedingly difficult to 
be destroyed.’ 

“* It has been long confessed, that mercury alone is capable of 
working a thorough cure of these disorders, whether by liquifying, 
dissolving, and putting in motion the liquids, or by destroying 
the acids and viscous ferments, which occasion the lymph to 
coagulate, &c. 

** Astruc says, ‘ that scirrhous disorders arise from a humor 
of the conglobate glands, or at least a tumor that approaches 
very near to the nature of scirrhus, from whence it is plain, that 
they are occasioned by a thick lymph stagnating in the glands. 

«The king’s evil proceeds from a thick phlegm, which is 
sometimes acrimonious and salt in those which are painful. 

«* Turner’s definition, after a relation of many cases, is, that the 
glands are the seat of the malady is beyond all controversy ; but 
the manner of its production, out of what juices, and by what 
vessels conveyed, is not easy to determine. 

«‘ Mr. Hunter says, the scrofulous virus when thrown on the 
surface, so far resemble the cancer, that it is inclined to spread 
to a considerable extent. 

** Underwood says, ‘ these scrofulous swellings are the effect 
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of a peculiar constitutional taint, as yet unknown, and of which 
no certain opinion can be given.’ 

« Dr. Kirkland represents this disease as sui generis. ‘ Its bad 
primary cause being one of those secrets in nature that has not 
been unveiled ; and in the second vol. of Medical Surgery, page 
46, is the following remark—‘ The different termination of glan- 
dular swellings of a cancerous scrofulous venereal nature, autho- 
rizes the presumption of specific ferments or virus, which dispose 
the accumulated matter to contract such or such a kind of 
alteration.’ 

«Dr. William Hunter and Mr. Crookshanks say, ‘ that, from 
the universal swelling immediately under the skin of scrofulous 
patients, the lymphatics take up something from the atmosphere,’ 
and our old master, Dr. Cullen, endeavoured to reduce this theory 
into a system, and almost universally succeeded.—He remarks, < It 
seems to be a peculiar affection of the lymphatic system, and 
this, in some measure, accounts for its connexion with a parti- 
cular period in life. Probably there is, however, a peculiar acri- 
mony of the fluids that is the proximate cause of the disease.’ 

“« He classes it therefore with siphylis, scurvy, and jaundice, 
with the order of impetigenes, or with those diseases which depend, 
for the most part, upon a depraved state of the whole of the 
fluids, producing tumors, eruptions, or other preternatural affec- 
tions of the skin.” 


We shall beg leave to remark, that all the opinions of the 
most eminent practitioners in this disease, which we have 
quoted, appear lamentably inconclusive. 

When the powers of assimilation in an animal body are 
comtemplated, when the miraculous effects of the secretory 
organs are considered, in transmitting the properties of what- 
ever enters a lymphatic gland; when we are informed that 
the most simple aliment will produce the most poisonous ex- 
cretions; when we know that the venom of the rattle snake and 
of the cobra di capello, in the minutest quantity, will produce 
a speedy death to other animals, but not less so than some 
vegetable secretions ; it will seem that there is little reason to 
enquire further, whether such chemical changes can be pro- 
duced by means of the glandular lymphatic system. One of 
the experiments of Dr. Beddoes, seems so illustrative of the 
point in question, that we cannot refrain from briefly stating it. 

It is known by all how innocently mercury may be applied 
to the mouths of the external lymphatics, but previous to the 
following experiment, it could never have been anticipated in 
what manner an animal would be affected, if an atom of the 
same semi-metal should be abruptly introduced into the venous 
system. 
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The case was as follows:—An incision was made into the 
vein of a dog’s fore-leg, and a grain of quicksilver was intro- 
duced, the orifice being confined a short time, the dog was 
suffered to do as he had been accustomed; on the second day 
he appeared mopish and dispirited ; and on the third he shewed 
less desire for food than usual; this disinclination increased 
to about the seventh day, the pthisicky cough came on, which 
increased for three or four weeks, in which time he was 
considerably wasted: this state was accompanied with difficult 
respiration, the desire to take food increased the irrita- 
tion of the 'ungs and the atrophy augmented,—the dog 
died in the sixth week. On inspection, the lungs were dis- 
covered to have on their surface numerous tubercles, similar to 
those which often appear in patients who die of consumption. 
On more accurate observation, each tubercle was found to 
contain a subdivided granule of quicksilver perfectly unchanged, 
as if the quicksilver had passed the right ventricle of the heart, 
and being thrown through the 4rteria pulmonalis into the extreme 
branches of the bronchis, the mouths of the vessels appear to 
have proved too minute to admit of their reception, and there- 
fore caused the perpetual irritating cough. 

From this fact it may be inferred, that though there are 
various matters which may be infused into the blood without 
prejudice, such as Jalap or Ipecacuanha; there are yet many 
which when introduced in an unnatural unprepared state, 
cannot accommodate themselves to the purposes of the circu- 
lating fluid. Amongst these is mercury, and we believe culi- 
nary and other salts, which prove fatal by similar experiments. 

With reference to the foregoing theories, it is probable that 
such changes may take place in lymphatic glands purely from 
obstruction, which again may have their source in external cold, 
and glands deficient of natural energy. This might in some 
measure account tor the difficulty of commuting and impelling 
their contents. The remedial processes attended with most 
success, are external warmth and manual friction, combined 
with the administration of chalybeate tonic medicines: these 
will generally disperse tumors of this kind, and ultimately effect 
cures. Forit does not appear that the inoculation of scrofulous 
matter will take any specific effect. 

Our author does not apparently recommend any particular 
medicine for this disease; he seems to think well of the 
Cinchona as a tonic ; and he depends upon the usual antiphlo- 
gistie remedies during the state of excitement, at the same time 
prefering the opening of abscesses very early; but the most 
remarkable passage in the detail of his mode of treatment we 
transcribe in the author's own words. 
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“In the early stages of the disease, this medicine (the 
Cinchona) will have little effect, and can be given only with ad- 
vantage where the appetite is defective, and the power of the 
stomach is impaired ;—by restoring this organ to a proper tone, 
it gives strength to the system, and enables the practitioner to 
adopt a more active local practice, than he would otherwise be 
enabled to use. But when the disease is protracted, where 
ulceration has taken place, and especially when the diseased skin 
is thrown off, and the wound is covered with a slough, or is 
filled with granulations, which are bread, pale, and flabby, the 
bark will often give immediate strength to these actions, and 
should be exhibited in as large quantities as the patient can bear. 

« Jn very irritable habits, granulations will shoot forth, which 
though rounder and paler than is desirable, give reason to believe 
that the sore will soon heal. If the surgeon gives bark in con- 
siderable quantity, it will disorder the bowels and the granula- 
tions will on a sudden be destroyed, leaving the ulcer of a 
greenish colour, with perhaps one or two points of granulations 
sprouting on its surface. 

«© This will sometimes happen without any perceptible cause, 
and is particularly to be dreaded if mercurial preparations be in- 
judiciously given. 

«© When bark has been long administered it loses its effect, in 
which case preparations of iron or arsenic may be combined with, 
or substituted for it: but metallic preparations too often disorder 
the bowels. ‘The sulphuric and other mineral acids are also useful, 
if the patient have thirst, night sweats, or febrile paroxisms. 

“« A generous and nutritious diet is useful in every stage of 
Scrofula ; but it is particularly necessary when the lost parts are 
to be restored; the truth, could not be more strongly verified, 
than it has been in the manufacturing poor in this part of Lan- 
cashire, during the late high price of provisions, and depressed 
state of commerce. . 

“ In almost every case where an ulcer was formed, whether 
from accident or disease, the healing process has been slow, and 
in many instances obstinate from the want of a proper supply of 
animal food ; whilst cicatrization has become rapid under the 
same local treatment, if the patient got admittance into a neigh- 
bouring Infirmary where the diet is sufficiently nutritious. 

“ Cicuta Conuim maculatum, was recommended by Dr. Stork 
of Vienna, as a remedy in Scrofula: but it has fallen into com- 
parative disuse, for practitioners in this country have by no 
means found it to deserve the celebrity which it attained in con- 
sequence of being recommended by that respectable physician. 
It is however a useful auxiliary to other medicine, and will often 
prevent them from disturbing the functions of the stomach and 
bowels: in cases of very great irritation it may be given alone ; 
but itis perhaps more useful to combine it with calomel or pre- 
paration of iron, when either of those remedies are indicated. 

“ I have already observed, and the fact cannot I think be toe 
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frequently repeated, or too strongly enforced, that every scrofu- 
lous ulcer requires the greatest attention, and the most accurate 
discrimination. It is necessary to keep in view at the same time 
the state of the gland of the cellular membrane which surrounds, 
and of the skin which covers it ; for though each of these parts 
has different powers of resisting disease, and of recovering fresh 
effects; they are as mutually dependant on, and as certainly 
affected by, each other, as the enligaments of the head are affected 
by disease of the cfaniium, and of the dura mater. 1 urge these 
considerations more strenuously, because a search after specifics 

as almost universally superseded this attention; and because the 
disease may not only be simplified, but as it appears to me, con- 
trolled, by adopting the practice which I have ventured to re- 
commend, 

‘* But where several enligamenits exist, or when several ulcers 
have been formed, and are in different stages of their course; it 
requires few arguments to prove that almost every application 
will be injurious to one, exactly in the same ratio that it will be 
beneficial to another. We must either check the progress of those 
ulcers which are disposed to heal unlike others, which are irri- 
table, have become iiactive, and until the glands which are en- 
larged, have ceased to increase; or we must allow the most 
favorable to pursue their progress, and palliate the remainder 
until cicatrization is secured.” 


We have thus furnished an abstract of Mr. Goodlad’s mode 
of cure for Scrofula ; and though we do not mean to depreciate 
the value of his volume, (for it contains many faithful obser- 
vations relative to practice, and possesses sufficient merit to 
sanction the bestowal of the distinguished honor it has received) 
we yet cannot but regret, that in the strides with which the 
science of surgery has advanced of late years, more experi- 
mental truths shduld not have determined a less vacillatory 
practice for a disease, which has proved such a scourge to the 
poer, and those who have iuherited it in the higher ranks of 
society. 

It is very remarkable, that there are many countries in which 
this disease is not known. In America it very rarely seizes an 
individual who has no hereditary taint. 

This publication contains many chirurgical cases, which we 
think have been very judiciously treated, with a detail of some 
capital operations, amongst which, that of an aneurism of the 
femoral artery affords a striking example of great judgment and 
expertness. 

On the whole, our readers will find many practical remarks 
worthy of attention; and, as a judicious surgeon and accurate 
observer, Mr. Goodlad has an unquestionable claim to our full 
approbation. we 





Art. II]. —Relics of Melodino. Translated by Edward Lawson, Esq. 
From an unpublished Manuscript, dated 1645. 8vo. Pp. 244. 
Baldwin and Co. 1815, 


To enquire who Melodino was, would bea vain and fruit- 
less task. That he was a Spaniard and a poet is the sum of 
our information. These, his relics, selected from a much 
larger mass, seem to indicate in casual passages that the author 
was not enrolled in the train of happiness and fortune. The 
following is the history of these fanciful and elegant fragments 
—many of the poems being abruptly terminated, without lead- 
ing to any conclusion whatever. 

The late W. P. Conyngham, Esq. was a great searcher after 
old manuscripts, and collector of literary curiosities and trea- 
sures. In one of his journies to the Continent, chance threw 
in his way two quarto volumes of old Spanish poems, purport- 
ing to be the productions of one Melodino. The volumes were 
bound in vellum. On the death of Mr. Conyngham, they 
were purchased by a gentleman of the name of Hartstonge, and 
by him liberally entrusted to the care of Mr. Lawson, for the 
purpose of translating such of the poems as should strike him 
as worthy of the honour, into English verse. 

Mr. Lawson is evidently a gentleman of considerable powers. 
His lines flow with a smoothness and facility that prove him 
to combine perfection of ear with no contemptible portion of 
poetical assiduity. We are not unwilling even to concede to him 
praise of a higher description. Melodino we have become ae- 
quainted with through the agency alone of Mr. Lawson,—and 
oe of Mr. Lawson it may be said, that but for the relics of 

felodino, we might have long remained ignorant of the abili- 
ties of his translator. We are far from hinting at the remotest 
probability of the English parentage of these fragments, but we 
should like to see the originals. If the Spanish relics be 
equally beautiful with many of the translations, the country of 
Lope de Vega, and Calderon, and Cervantes, may twine a chap- 
let for the brows of Melodino. Mr. Lawson attempts to make 
out a sort of history of the bard and his works: but when he 
tells us that Mr. Southey, whose acquaintance with Spanish 
literature gives much weight to what that gentleman says ‘in 
affairs of this kind, knew nothing of Melodino, and was, indeed, 
ignorant even of the name of the poetic foundling ;—and again, 
when the translator assures us, that in a pretty numerous list 
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of Spanish and Portuguese poets (about 500) given in the 
Parnaso Espanol, no such name as Melodino is discoverable ; 
it appears to us, that, whatever scope this absence of infor- 
mation may give to Mr. L’s fancy, it is not a little absurd to 
endeavour to fabricate a life of a being whose evistence is in- 
volved in the shades of uncertainty. 

We proceed to the Poems. The idea of the following song, 
and its management, strongly reminds us of Prior. 


SONG, 


I, 
To advocate pity, Matilda! ‘tis true 
Becomes a Divinity, lovely as you. 
But your words and your actions unhappily jar : 
Your language pacific ; your eyes still at war. 


Il. 


Your compassion for anguish omits not to wound : 
But you'll miss of your aim, when the secret is found; 
For who can hold out in his amorous faith, 

If as life he must love you ; yet dread you as death ? 


The ‘ Warnings for Beauty,”’ though betraying no novelty 
in the general idea (the fleeting nature of all sublunary things) 
is yet new in its illustrations of that often repeated truth. The 
versification is spirited, yet soft,—the idea in the fifth line of 
the third stanza we do hot recollect to have met with before, 


and the application of it to female beauty is remarkably terse 
and effective. 


WARNINGS FOR BEAUTY. 


I, 


The sun declines in curtained shade : 
How soon does Morn to Evening fade ! 
That bubbling Fountain, which o’erflows 
So prodigal of molten snows, 
To-morrow will ignobly creep, 
And hardly have a drop to weep. 
That stately Lily, by it’s streams, 
Which Flora’s ivory sceptre seems, 
Even while upon it’s pomp you gaze, 
Its virgin whiteness visibly decays ! 
Crit. Rev. Vor. I. January, 1815. 
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II. 


The Goldfinch, on yon willow’s bough 

His lively trill abandons now : 

That Willow waves, with lightest air, 

And, weeping, droops like wan, Despair, 

Yon proud Corinthian Colonnade, 

Where fluted jasper shone display’d, 

By creeping ivy now upborne, 

Swings, like a culprit wretch, high hung in chains of scorn. 


iil. 


That bark, so proud with silken vanes, 

Anon a helpless wreck remains, 

Those Waves, that thunder’d on the strand, 
Now gently lick the glistening sand. 

Thus Time (our foe, and even his own), 

To universal change is prone ; 

He flies : nor boots it to pursue. 

Quick! seize him, Phillis! ere he seize on you. 


“© The Wanderer,” is an exquisite little thing. It requires 
from us no observation. Its simple, yet wncommon beauties 
carry their own recommendation with them. 


THE WANDERER. 


The tender lamb that stray'd in pain 

To proud Toledo’s mountain wold ; 

By faithful love brought back again, 
. Bleats in the fold. 


What led the innocent to range ? 
A shepherd’s inadvertent slight 
Clear Manzanares made her change, 


For Tagus bright. 


She fed on flowers, and bless'd the soil ; 
And well, in ornament, repaid 
The verdure she was forced to spoil, 
While free she stray’d. 


Black lambkin mild ! return again ; 
To thine accustom’'d fold, return : 
Now wiser thou wilt find each swain ; 
And none will scorn. 
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If guilt by penitence can rise 
To merit ; what they lost by sleeping, 
Has been recovered by their eyes’ 
Incessant weeping. 


Trust not the foreign swain’s applause ; 
You owe him nothing if you're sought : 

Heed not his tinkling bell, which draws 
Fools to be caught. 


The milk-white ewes, that frown'd askew, 
Corrected, in thine absence, moan 
The fields deserted (reft of you) 
And weep alone. 


Thine absence stopp’d the clouded sun, 
The fields no longer sweetly smile ; 
And, only to o’ertake thee, run 
The brooks awhile. 


The roses wither ere they blow ! 
The tear-bright lilies droop deprest ! 
Alas ! if flowers can die of woe, 
What must my breast ? 


Hopeless its hope! while tears it showers. 
Return, enchanting eyes! and bring 
Flowers to its thistles ; to its flowers 
Their pristine spring ! 


A strain of the purest poetry pervades the whole of— St, 
John’s Night ;” the light flow of the verse corresponds admi- 
rably with the airy nature of the subject. It has all the sim- 
plicity of an English ballad, exalted and burnished by the more 
refined and lively imagination of the South. 


SAINT JOHN’S NIGHT. 


I. 


To the fount by the elm, on the Eve of St. John, 
Constantia, the flower of the village, is gone. 
Her jacket of lambskin, as white as the snow, 
By her delicate bosom seem’d black as a crow. 


Il. 


Her diminutive foot swam with dignified ease ; 
From the flint drawing flow’rets, and smiles from the trees ; 
Her soft hand a sweet war with the jessamines made ; 
And seem’d less to gather, than cast them in shade. 
K2 
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Ill. 


Love watch'd at the elm ; from the crystalline ewer, 
A delicious libation of slumber to pour ; 
And when her twin comets thus clouded became, 
The somnolent Beauty gave truce to their flame. 


IV. 
Less soft seem’d the down than the flint where she lay ; 
Were it diamond it were not more precious that day. 
At the view of the gay mountaineers she awoke ; 
Who (like pearls in a string) came for holiday joke. 


V. 


They chaunted fam'd Ines eclipsing the sun : 

What of Ines was flattery, to Constance were none. 
At the clear dawn of day, neither meadows or woods 
Ever heard such sweet ditties resound from the floods. 


VI. 


No festival pageant so gaudy and grand, 

With spangles and foil, as this pastoral band. 
But thus brown Madelino, and brisk Guyomar, 
Sung apart, while they tript to the ivory guitar, 


SONG, 


Ye blooming maids, 
Of flowery glades, 
Whose charms the dance discloses : 
Frisk about, 
In heedless rout, 
And trust not beds of roses! 
Soft and sweet, they lull to sleep; 
But snakes among their leaves may creep. 
Heigh, ho! 
How so? 
Cupid (who's a naughty boy) 
Entangles us by beauty ; 
And mildness uses, to decoy, 
While he aims to shoot you. 
Haste, run, and fly, 
Beware his bow! 
Haste, run, and fly, 
From deadly blow! 
Haste, run, and fly, 
In ring or row! 
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I. 


Arriving, they now all discover the maid, 

Like the loveliest of seraphs, half lull’d in the shade ; 
By her form and her features, they guess’d at her eyes ; 
Tili, scarcely awake, she sigh’d ‘‘ Ah!” with surprise. 


If. 


And to the fair foresters graceful did say, 

** What seek you, dear damsels! what seek you, I pray >" 
** Kind Maid of the Mountains! a garland we sought ; 

A whole spring, in full bloom, unexpected have got. 


lil. 


** But with charms that make eyesores of flow’rets so fine, 
What need of a mirror to eyes such as thine? 

With such pliant silk bows, and such delicate rays, 

Light shafts, that set Cupid himself in a blaze ! 


IV. 


“‘ How, ‘midst the coarse briars that these crags overgrow, 
Can jasmines and roses luxuriantly blow ? 
How strange these rude rocks thus disparage and spoil 


The most gorgeous parterres that embellish our soil !” 


CONSTANTIA. 


I. 


«* Oh, pastoral nymph! do not sneer, 
If neatness unpolish’d you see: 
This fountain, that gushes so clear, 
Is mirror sufficient for me. 


II. 


‘« No praise we to objects can owe, 

For what from their station they share. 
Sure, nymphs who reside among snow 

In the mountains, at least, may be fair. 


Hil. 


‘“« Nor need I from these ridges go down, 
As well as yourselves to divine, 

That the pearl and carnation in town 
Do not always spontaneously shine. 
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IV. 


** The sun that Aurora admires 
(Who quickly will gladden the fields,) 
These mountains first tips with his fires 
Ere your vale and your village he gilds."’ 


CHORUS, 


* Mountain maid !” the train reply, 
** More upon our faith reply: 
Every beauty, every grace, 
Decorate thy form and face. 

"Tis not competition vain, 

"Tis humiliation plain, 

That alone this truth can hide 
From the view of enviaus pride. 
Fair thou art, and fair shalt prove, 
Queen of elegance and love! 

Since no envy you ean hide, 

Come! our dance and song decide ! 


High-throned on flowers, with coronal of roses 
(Her rod a pink) the lively judge reposes : 

Of lily leaves the volume of her laws ; 

Love, advocate for all, without a fee ; 

The suit an amorous slight: and ali agree 

To call for justice and unfold the cause. 


Gay and courteous, these to sing 
She commands; and those to spring. 
Two the alternate song resound : 
Four dance gaily round and round: 
Love hath lent his wings renown’'d ; 
Oh! how the rural lasses bound! 


Melodino’s poetical raptures are generally excited by the 
charms of beauty—but occasionally he strikes the harp to 
loftier themes. The ‘ Serious Epistle,” would not disgrace 
the muse of Lucan or Tacitus :—The Poet laments the decline 
of his country’s fortunes—were he now living, the cruei and 
sacrilegious fop who had usurped the Spanish throne would 
awaken a strain of more solemn invective. 


SERIOUS EPISTLE. 


Of amorous trifling tir’d, and cold disdain, 
I offer now, my friend! one serious strain. 
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Strange though the idiom seem, ’tis free from guile : 
To undeceive I choose a borrow’'d style. 

I love my country; but if she reject, 

Who can compel his mother to protect ? 

No! to that foreign trunk I'll rather cling, 

Which screens the wanderer with its shadowy wing. 
I'm not ungrateful; but at home despair 

To prove my truth, which once a doubt could bear. 
Now misconceiv'd ; I go, with generous scorn, 
Triumphant, or requited, to return. 


But as to me indifferent what I seem, 

Let men be blind, so I have self esteem. 

Yet singed ; while from tumult I retire, 

Like Salamanders, breathing smoke and fire ; 
Scorch'd, tho’ not burn’d; my mind (as hornet-stung) 
In no cordition finds contentment long. 


The friendly land I now desire to leave, 

And, with bold keel, the furious ocean cleave; 

Now long to change fair peace for barbarous strife ; 
Now (weary of th’ insidious courtly life) 

In mountain sanctuary strive to form 

My foolish hopes to bear the whithering storm. 


In steel and adamant let warriors frown ; 

And mariners, immur’d, half live—to drown; 
Tread unknown billows, count each direful shock, 
Describe each shovl, and map each lurking rock, 
Let quibbling schoolmen doubtful texts explain, 
And in dark cobwebs spin their worthless skein. 
To govern chance let idle gamblers toil ; 

And heartless sages waste their midnight oil. 
Like Hercules, hoar Atlas to relieve, 

The ministerial load let this receive ; 

That thirst for power, or treasures without end ; 
A third to sensual joys all efforts bend. 

Let viperous fraud dire pestilence infuse 

In the clear fount which virtue’s lips imbues: 
While I, an humble, honest life to lead, 

From laws once wise, but now corrupt, secede. 


Hail, Solitude! by traffic vile unstain’d, 

By military ravage unprofaned ! 

Safe country of repose! Calm reason’s seat! 

From this harsh age a sanctified retreat! 

With oaks and chesnuts foxiified around; 

With towers of pine, that baffle centuries, crown’d ; 
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Paths where no malice lurks, no fraud betrays ; 

Fair court, where neither pride nor avarice sways ; 
Whose plate and gold is peace'—Thrice happy those 
Who can in rural shades adore Repose! 


Oh! did such case my restless cares allay, 

(Rebels to reason and to nature’s sway !) ; 
What days and years, that ran unmark’d to waste, 

1 might revolve, and innocently taste! 

Beyond the neighbouring glades no longer range ; 
And blood-stain’d mail for simple sackcloth change ! 
Each stream to me a sea, whose further shore 

By its slight bridge I seldom would explore. 


Courting the sylvan wilds, in splendid June, 

In flowery groves I'd mock the torrid noon ; 

By the cool bubbling fountain lull’d, and charm’d; 
By time's swift flight nor wearied nor alarm'd; 
Heedless of debts, or rents, I'd gaily taste, 
With temperate appetite, a right repast. 

No politics should trouble my repose ; 

Careless what blunderer rules Tartarian snows. 
My thundering gun, or treacherous net should ne'er 
Innoxious animals destroy, or scare. 

Cautious of love, enamour'd of the morn, 

I'd rove with health, and sneering malice scorn, 
Thrice happy life! whose humble bounds include 
All earthly blessings for the wise and good. 

But for a friendly letter, less advice 

(Not to exhaust your. patience) might suffice. 
Let's change the subject.—But conceal from sight 
In your safe desk the levities 1 write — 

See sacred America defenceless lie, 

With tears imploring justice from the sky ! 
While lingering navies all our harbours throng ; 
And tardy succour dreads insulting wrong! 


WE. aioe 2s EP ee > 


What boots it now that valour fires the breast ? 
What once was glorious grown a ribald jest ! 

To change soft glossy silk for rigid mail ; 
Luxurious Holland for the gorse-clad dale ; 

Set life to chance, and brave dire war's alarms ; 
Was all that once had recompence or charms. 
Now cold to all that challeng’d lasting praise 

In bold Pelayo, and Alphonzo’s days ; 

The age, corrupted, venerate no more 

The conqueror’s laurel; but some scourge adore. 
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To stem the angry deep.is thankless toil, 

Though all the wealth of Colchos to despoil. 

Th’ official pen can greater awe command, 

Nay cause more death, than €id’s tremendous brand. 
One ministerial frown, or broken phrase, 

A life of glorious victories outweighs. 

Power lasts for years; achievement but a day ; 
‘Then fraud and flatteritig imptidence betray, 

And snatch from courage its hard-earn'd reward ; 

For virtue meets disgrace, and vice regard. 


Fortune still favours fools; (for office fit,) 

While wisdom seems repulsive; dangerous, wit. 
The silly world men’s characters mistakes, 

Just as the cycophant, or satirist, makes : 

But hoary time displays triumphant truth, 
Effulgent ; blooming with immortal youth. 
What gains Achilles now by Homer’s praise ? 
Who's his accuser ?—aif Vitellius sways ; 

What hireling annalist, thro’ future times, 

Can screen his vice, or canonize his crimes? 


Let us be timely just: the obvious bound 

Of vice and virtue nothing can confound. 

The attempt is guilt :—But if my artless pen 
Presume too high to counsel powerful men; 

The groveling ivy by the courteous aid 

Of some near bough may climb, the withering oak to shade. 
1 seek not robes of state, nor mural crown; 
Preferring ease to insecure renown. 

I write but what I hear and what I see, 

And, if I eombat, ‘tis but to be free ; 

Not for vain glary : I despise the mind, 

Starr'd like the peacock’s train with eyes, yet blind. 


To spleen this lay a desert waste will show, 

Where kindly sunshine would make flow’rets blow; 
I seek to setve; not simply to divert : 

Though Love's a child, he’s like old age expert ; 
Train’d in perplexing trials of the mind, 

By hard experience, sober truth to find. 

This can teach virtue, and not merely quote ; 

And, if my muse be vain, her faults I note, 

I know my edicts upon froth I write ; 

Yet fondly hope new Solons to excite. 

Thebes by the lyre was built ; the moral lay . 

May lure whole states to own discretion’s sway.” 
Weigh then these jingling truths without disgust ; 
Which to a tried and valued friend I trust. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. 1. January, 1816. F 
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May happier days reform a guilty age; 
Our fortunes mend ; our country’s wounds assuage.” 


“‘ The Reduced Gentleman” ‘isan interesting mixture of 
the serious and ludicrous. Merit and poverty, in Spain as else- 
where, are too frequent and reluctant companions.—Folly and 
worthlessness fatten in the soil that. provides for genius, 
nothing but ashes and a tomb. 


THE REDUCED GENTLEMAN. 


«« "Neath a broad elm, (which, tho’ so big, 
He well remember'd but a twig) 

Sat lame Lorenzo, who had been 

Medoro in the courtly scene: 

Instead of gallant sword, he drew 

A crooked needle forth to view ; 

With rusty scissars, thread, ‘and patches, 
Of various dyes, to mend his breeches. 


But cross-legg’d while he sat, and bare, 
Humming a melancholy air, 

He prick’d his finger to the quick. 
Quoth he, ‘« If thus myself I stick, 
What marvel others stab me more ; 

I know the bloody world of yore ! 
When Tully to his groves went down, 
Shunning the idle court and town ; 

He cried, ‘ How easily do all 

Who climb such precipites fall ! 

False court! of worth the gulf, and grave! 
Sure harbour pirates base ‘to save ! 

Your flattery shall no more decoy, 

To trust to you my hope or joy.’ 


« Oh, rags! more faithful than brocade ; 
Afford me now your sheltering aid ! 

What hath Ganymede to pay 

For magnificent array, _ 

Turkey-silk, and Milan-gold, 

His puny figure to enfold ? 

But for me not much amiss is 

To join these black and scarlet pieces. 


“* Welcome, glorious beggary ! 
Small although thy franchise be, 
Undiminish’d, may it long 
Bafile violence and wrong ! 
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Nonsense if alone] prate, 


Here no Momus lies in wait: 
My folly may for wisdom pass ; 
Who's to whisper I’m an ass? 


** A eypher, yet transcending hollow 
All the figures that J follow ; 
Last, not least; I swell the number— 
No refusals break my slumber : 
_ No triumphal chariot I 
Drive, or drag ignobly by ; 
While, to swell the pomp of one, 
Thousands bleed, and are undone. 


‘* Hope I have allowed to drop ; 
And with lighten’d shoulders hop - 
If I'd drink, the water flies not ; 

If I'd eat, I’ve roots unpoison’d. 

To no brazen idol base 

Bends my knee, with foul disgrace ; 
To barter, in his dusky fane, 
Liberty for show or gain. 


** IT no woman’s tears let fall 

On the marble pedestal ; 

Whose cold trunk, which cannot aid, 
Yields us neither fruit nor shade, 


«© Thunderbolts, with smould’ring glare, 
Towering cedars blast, and tear ; 

While the humble bending cane 

Only gets a beauteous stain. 

Anchored with three cables firm, 

The huge ship labours in the storm ; 
While the skiff, with cordage fast, 
Mocks the frantic roaring blast. 


«« How oft, amidst our festive bowers, 
Fortune her blind reverses showers ! 

The mighty drops, as drawn by lot, 

-The mightier in his spoils has got: 

That brow which awed the adoring World, 
Prone from the Capitol is hurl’d. 


«© Oh! blest be that. oblivious life, 
Which shields mein my rags from strife ! 
Sustain’d on crums, I'll count as gain 
The experienced years which now remain. 
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World—Fortune—Timé! “Who all destroy ! 
Stern executioners of Jov ; 

Forgive my wretchedness at last ; 

As I forgive you all that’s past.” 


To extend and diversify the volume, Mr. Lawson has added 
a few translations from other Spanish and Portuguese authors ; 
and some energetic pieces from the Persian. Some of these 
are very beautiful. If the following sonnet be reatiy the pro- 
duction of a Prince, the extraordinariness of such a circum- 
stance heightens its actval merit. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


“© Sweet lyre of birds, bright mirror of Aurora, 
The life of April, and the soul of Flora, 
For whom blue violets breathe, and Jessamine blows, 
While at each step you scatter pearls. around, 
And with soft verdure feed th’ enamel’d ground, 
I love the candour thy clear. bosom shows ; 
And count thy pebbly gems, ‘as thro’ a glass! 
While soft thou murmurest, “‘ Pristine Truth, alas! 
From towns is fled !—but still the country knows !”’ 
Prince of Esquilache. 


The sonnet of Montalvan possesses equal, if not superior 
beauty. 


THE STREAM. 


** The brook, with feet of sounding silver bright, 
Flies from itself; and, scattering in its flight, 

Through the green turf, the flowers with crystal knits : 
On jessamines treads, and looks like showering snow ; 
Kisses the clove, and wondering seems to glow ; 

And paints to life each sylvan charm it meets. 

So, when my Fair dissolves in starry tears, 
Through the perspicuous deluge fresh appears 

The red and milk-white rose, with blended sweets.” 

+ it Montalvan. 


The translation from Hariri is animated with the true spirit 
of the Oriental muse ; with it we conclude our extracts. 


REGRET, 
cron 


“Oh, Gasan! my dearest, my earliest mansion 
Delicious as Paradise! Blest were my hours, 

Wher in pomp amid varied enjoyments advancing, 
I swept with loose train o'er thy gem-dropping flowers. 





(37°) 


2. ; 
Then the loveliest visions how fondly T cherished, 
Nor fear'd the vicissitudes Fortune displays: | 
Ah! if sorrow could kill, I must surely have perish'd: 
So keen the regret that embitters my days. 


3. 
Could past joy be recall'd, I would purchase it gladly | 
With my heart's dearest blood! for ’twere better be dead 
Than live like a brute whom the nose-ring drags sadly, 
Frothing blood, over-loaded, if shelter'd and fed. 
leieress't (foe | 
No, ne'er to the burthen this knee be seen bending ; 
But like the grim lion enfeebled with age, 
Whom coward hyenas are treacherousty rending, 
The desert shall dread:the last roar of my rage !** iauphoreg 
iad , Ling Hariri. 
Upon the whole we havé received much pleasure from the 
perusal of Mr. Lawson’s book : Wwe scarcely kiéw whether to 
congratulate the Spanish Nation upom their aequisition of 
another poet; but we. cordially felicitate our own upon the 
rising of this new star in the horizon of British song. Mr. 
Lawson has our best wishés for his farther progress, and we 
hope to hail his speedy re-appearance before the public, in a 
more splendid and ample costume, than that furnished him by 
the Iberian Minstrel. 





Art. 1V—A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and Practical Ma- 
nagement of Bees in which the various Systems of the British and 

- Foreign Apiarians are examined, and the most approved Method laid 
down for effectually preserving the Lives of the Bees. Containing, 
also, an accurate Description, illustrated by Plates, of the Hives in- 
vented by Lombard, Ducouedic, Huber, Vicat, L’ Abbé Della 
Rocca, and other foreign Apiarians ; and of a newly invented Hive, 
for the purpose of depriving the Bees of their Honey with safety and 
expedition : forming the most complete Guide to the Study and Ma- 
nagement of those valuable Insects. By Rosert Huisn, Author of 
** The Peruvians,” a Poem, &c. &c. Fellow of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Gottingen: Honorary Member of the Imperial Apia- 
rian Society of Vienna: and corresponding Member of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Baveria and Silesia. 8vo. Pp. 404. Baldwin 
and Co. 1815. 


We sit down to the review of this work with a perfect ac- 
quiescence in the complaint and lamentation of the author,— 
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that abranch of rural economy, so important and profitable, as the 
culture of bees, should be in such low esteem, or at least so little 
attended to, in this country. That the labours of these insects 
are very profitable to the proprietors, who know how to manage 
them, will be obvious to such as are not already aware of the 
facts from their own experience, from the statements we shall 
have oceasion to make in the course of this article: few sub- 
jects, indeed, yield such large returns, in proportion to the 
capital employed. That it is also an object of national im- 
portance must certainly be admitted, if it should appear. that 
large sums of money are annually paid to foreigners for wax and 
honey, which our own fields would furnish in great abundance, 
were those winged ministers, of man’s necessities but cherished 
as they deserve to be, and sent. forth.in sufficient numbers to 
gather in the ample stores of treasure that lie scattered in gay 
profusion over’a fertile land, disregarded by the owner, and 
totally lost to the community. The harvest truly is great, but 
the labourers are few; and most justly may it here be said, 
while the present system of neglect is persisted in, that 


_ Pill many a ilower is born to blush unseen, 
“And waste its sweetness on the desart air.” 


. ‘The national importance of bees will be seen in the strongest 
light, when, itis considered in how small a degree the capital, 
required for their maintenance, enctoaches on the funds destined 
for the support of any other species of industry; and that, conse- 
quently, the greater part of the sum annually saved, by rendering 
unnecessary the importation of wax and honey, would be so much 
elear substantial addition.to the wealth of the country, consti- 
tuting a new fund for the maintenance of labour, and tending 
still farther to promote the national prosperity. What, then, 
it may be asked, ure the impediments to an extension of 
aparian establishments, which are said to be so profitable to 
the intelligent proprietor ? We may answer in brief,—bad ma- 
nagement ;—a form of hive that necessitates the destruction of 
the bees, whenever the produce of their labour is to be ob- 
tained ; and ignorance of the accidents which are to be guarded 
against, and ef the attentions which are necessary in particular 
cases, to preserve, the hives from desolation. To ignorance 
Mr. Huish adds superstition : in some parts of Great Britain, 
he tells us, the people believe that a purchased hive never pros- 
pers, and would not think of keeping one, unless it was given 
to them: another species of superstition is, a fancy that the 
bees ought not ‘tobe allowed to quit their hive on a Friday. 
From the union’ 6f these causes there must necessarily result 
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much want of success; and they, who witness the ill forte 
of their neighbours, ‘are ‘naturally detertedfrort engaging ina 
pursuit, which appears to them so full of trouble and vexation ; 
with nothing more than a precarious chance. of remuneration 
for their pains. 

An improved system: of management, in this,’ as in every 
other branch of rural economy, must’not be ‘expected to be- 
come general on the sudden. A good example should be set 
by the gentry, who have opportunities of acquiring the requi+ 
site information; they should be communicative of their know- 
ledge to those who wish to learn; and there can be little doubt 
that the peasantry will ultimately adopt what they see and feel 
to be a better method than their own. There is. fortunately in- 
herent in the very nature of man, a salutary. dislike of i innovation, 
which not only tends firmly to hold together the general frame 
of society, but continually preserves the mass of;mankind from 
being deluded by the many futile, and not afew dangerous, 
schemes, which projectors of all kinds are ever calling upon 
the public to patronize. Yet it must atthe same time be con- 
fessed, that the progress of improvement has been, and is, by 
this means retarded, though the evil is greatly counterbalanced 
by the good; for whilst error is beaten down by opposition, 
truth becomes established ; ; it is Mighty and will prevail, That 
system or doctrine, whether of husbandry, of philosophy,. of 
teligion, or of government, which has won its way to gen 
acceptation, through a general conviction of its gooduess, is 
set upon a firm foundation, it has stood the test, and.can patie 
be overturned but by a better. 

The treatise of Mr. Huish is divided into thirty-two 
in which he appears to have omitted nothing that relates to the 
history or management of bees. He frequently engages in the 
discussion of questions, that have been the subjects of dispute 
to writers of this class in almost every age, and determines 
them with a tone of confidence, that could ‘only proceed from 
** twenty years experience” of the nature and abits of these 
wonderful insects. 

His zealous attachment, indeed, to this. it for so. long 
a period, has enabled him to collect much 1 information 
on the subject ; some of which we shall take the liberty of 
communicating to our readers, in the extracts we are aboutte 
lay before them. The construction of a habitation plier 4 re 
ception of bees, is of primary importance, l a 
view to the spoliation of their cont vidios decoving the 
colony ; and the hive, described in the following passage, ap- 
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pears to be every way better adapted to that purpose, than the 
one which is commonly used in the country. 


*« My first object (say$’ Mr. Huish) was to select those material 
which I judged most ‘suitable for the construction of a hive, and 
after repeated experiments on the various materials, I was con- 
vinced that there was rione more proper thanstraw. This I know 
18 deenied by Hubef, but I must be ‘allowed in this instance to 
differ from that celebrated apiarian. The shape of the hive was 
my next consideration., I had been so often defeated in my expec- 
tations in the. deprivation of the common straw hive, and especi- 
ally by thesticks with which they are necessarily furnished to pre- 
vent the combs from falling, that I was persuaded it was a shape 
fitted only for. thdsé persons who suffocate their bees, but to the 
deprivator it was the most inconvenient and unmanageable form 
that could be suggested. It was a flower- pot which first gave me 
the idea of the shape, and which appeared to possess peculiar ad- 
vantages. It ‘would, in the first place supersede the necessity of 
sticks ; for the’ combs then acting like a wedge, being larger at 
the top than atthe bottom, could not fall on the board. This was 
one great difficulty overcome; but then the impossibility of ex- 
tracting the combs from the bottom of the hive presented itself ; 
for upon the same principle that the combs acting as a wedge 
pant prevent them falling down, so it would be impossible to 
extract them from the bottom, as they would be smaller there 
than at the top. One only method therefore presented itself of 
extracting the combs from the top, but this I knew could not be 
effected, were the combs all constructed on one basis, which is 
the case in the generallity of hives. I therefore set my invention 
at work to devise a method by which each comb could have its 
separate foundation; but I was aware of the perverse and un- 
tractable temper of the insects under my management, and that 
from the very spirit of opposition, which, were I inclined to be 
severe, I might say arises. from their being under the government 

f a female, they would not construct their combs in the particu- 
lar manner consonant to my wishes. J had tried a hive on the 
principle of Huber, and I found that, notwitstanding the scien- 
tific and philosophical elucidation of Mr. John Hunter, that an 
edge forming a silient or even a returning angle, determined the 
foundation of the ‘combs of the bees: they had nevertheless dis- 
regarded this prineiple, and had worked in the interstices between 
the frames. ‘To’give to each comb its own foundation was not 
a matter of any great difficulty: but in what manner the bees 
were to be prevented from work ¢ in the interstices, and at the 
same time to be forced to we: nthe foundation prescribed 
to them, cost me some little p. a: to determine. It suggested 
itself to me that a bee will never work on an unstable foundation ; 
and, therefore, that,I should succeed in my design, if 1 could in- 
sert my net-work between the pieces of wood. Having obtained 
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eight pieces of well-seasoned wood, about three-inches broad, and 
half-inch thick,’ Fi laid them equi-distanton the top ofthe ;hive, 
and having fastened them co the outer projecting band which 
serves ias their basis, I covered them with: net-work, oyer, which 
I placed a circular board the whole sigeiof the /hive..,Thus.were 
the bees to attempt to fasten their combsiin the interstices they 
would find the net-work, which: being: an infirm: foundation, 
would oblige themto: construct the combs on the. single boards. 
Ichad, however, now given-to my hive a flat top, which 1, knew 
was injurious: to nity ‘bees, as it ‘prevented, bo ay ge of the 
steam: arising from their bodies; To obviate, | this, I made, six 
holes-in the cirealar board, which.was placed upon. the net, and 
which I) closed with plates: of tia, pérforated..with small). 
‘Lhe whole I covered with:a:convex: cover of straw, man 

in the same manner as the nive 5 the.interior form of which faci- 
litates the flowingiof) the vapours down the, sides of thejhive ; and 
the exterior form :prevents,,amy rain from, lodging: on cit. ; a1 The 
cover is well plastered down,; to. prevent the admission, of 
light) into the hive., At any time on season, sien damenanen 
honey-comb, or at the end of the season, .when, I deprive my 


bees of their superfluous store, I open-the top, and,take the side> 
boards out, from which having. cut, the boney-pemb,,,L replace 
them in the hive, and. it, facilitates the! operation ‘to..have,;some 
vacant boards ready to .supply. the places of the full, ones,.,. Chis 
operation is very easily and speedily, pexformed ,; it has. the advan, 
tage of not disturbing the middle cpmibs;, and. ‘Lhayve often; de- 
prived these hives of their honey without, the loss. of,a;single pete 
excepting those few who were foolish ¢ res h to leave .t 
sting ‘in various parts of, ‘may dress. Id the te 
1910, T obtained from one of these “Hives, ° 
beautiful honey-comb ; by the: end’ of" September ane oe 
“gain filled, and I ‘extracted: ten pouinila’ more, 1 
to supply then rapa winter!” “folenviit or poo, eb 


The pri tages: offered b the ee roms fhe 
=the reorionh stan it gives, of. easily ingpe ! tp De iis ra 
interior,—the facility of. caNETNG A Room? the. sn ». fo 
the purpose of making room when. the hive pats al a 
of taking a.due share of the, produce, et the, 1 ch 
it. affords of preserving» the lives, of t preset ‘to 
year. But in order to be satisfied oe ‘be ot. 
ing to preserye;,their, lives, we ought. cate be- 
lieving that the natural duration of the a apr a bee is extende 

beyond a year ;_ this is a. point which has hitherto been involv 

in cananderable obscurity : fonah oF somiagrery ‘seems 
probable, and from. the following Sbelte } oat 
that a bee may live at least. three. or toes years, | Af ug i ot pie; 
maturely destr .. Mr. H. says, i 
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** | can positively affirm, that the same queen has imhubited a 
hive for four years, and it is proved by the following circum- 
stance ;—in the spring of 1809 I had occasion to feed one of my 
hives, and in the evening when I took the plate from the hive, to 
my great mortification, 1 found the queen apparently dead, having 
been drowned in the liquid. I hastened with her to the house, 
and by the dint of as much attention as was ever bestowed by the 
most Philanthropic Member of the Humane Society, in recovers 
ing a drowned man, | succeeded in restoring my valuable patient 
to life. The act, however, which I committed, during the syncope 
of the queen, might be followed with great advantage in certain 
countries, for 1 clipped the wings of reyalty, and then with a slight 
mutilation returned her toher longing subjects. This queen be- 
longed toa strong second warm of that vear, and | clipped her 
wings forthe purpose of ascertaining on tiie following year whe- 
ther the old queen ora new One departed with the swarm. In the 
year 1810, after the swarm had departed from the hive, I drove 
the bees from it, and I found:my noutilated queen still in the pos- 
session of her oe kingdom. In the year 1813, I had occa 
sion to unite a swarm to this hive, and in joining them I dis- 
covered my old mutilated friend again. This same hive was, how- 
ever, from some particular cause, forsaken in the following year, 
and the fate of ‘my quondam friend the queen remains to this day 
a secret tome .I however ascertained the fact, that a Queen Bee 
can live four years, and I draw the conclusion that a common Bee 
could live the same period, were it nut exposed to particular dan- 
gers, exterior to the hive.” 

It is recommended that each hive should rest upon a separate 
stool, supported by a single pedestal; and in case of need, a 
chain | padlock may be so applied as to secure our property 
from the attacks of a dangerous two-legged depredator. To 
guard against the invasions of the numerous.other enemies of 
the bees, a.great degree of vigilance is required: every thing 
should be removed which can facilitate their approach to the 
hives; yet, in some parts of England, it is said, the hives are 
placed extremely low, and, as it were, to assist the mice, toads, 
and other enemies of the bees, a piece of board is placed gra- 
dually inclining from the opening down to the ground. We 
know not what the ladies will think of the author, on reading 
the ensuing passage, and a former one of the same nature; he 
certainly seems to entertain but an unfavourable opinion of the 
Sex. 

“«« In Sussex (he proceeds to tell us) this plan is generally adopt- 
ed, and as 1 once pissed through that country I stopped at se- 
veral cottages where I saw the above plan adopted, and reasoned 
with the proprietors on the injury which must necessarily arise 
to their bees, by an adherence to such an injurious practice ; but 
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to.my great mortification, the hives generally belonged to, and 
were under the management of the female part of the family, who 
were so much devoted to the old method of managing bees, that 
they literally looked upon me as a person who knew nothing a- 
bout the busintss, and my ignorance Was ‘greater in’ proportion 
as my ailvice depatted from the long established customs of the 
country.” | 


For the destruction of mice, the author keeps constantly 
round his apiary ‘some traps of a very simple kind. <A pea is 
soaked in water, and then strung upon a thread which is tied to 
a small stick at each end ; these are fixed in the ground at the 
exact distance of the width of a brick, the brick is then placed 
on the thread, and the mouse coming to eat the pea, gnaws 
also the thread, and the support of the brick being then taken 
away, it falls and kills the mouse. 

About the time of swarming, the young queen is said to make 
a particular’ noise, similar to chip, chip, which is distinctly 
heard two or three nights preceding the swarming. Respect- 
ing this circumstance we find it observed. ina mote, that 


** The capability of the queen to utter any noise has been much 
doubted ; on this subject the Abbe della Rocca relates a curious 
anecdote. A person, not very skilful in the management of bees, 
was appointed to deprive a hive of a part of its honey, and in 
the operation he wounded the queen: She immediately issued a 
most.plaintive cry, und the becs attacked instantaneously all the 
spectators, and the animals in the vicinity. A horse of the Arch- 
bishop was by chance tied to a tree contiguous to the apiary,, and 
it was attacked with so much fury, that it broke the reins, and 
took refuge in a country house ; but the bees pursued it with so 
much acrimony, that it mounted the stairs of the first story, and 
burst into a room full of company, to wham he was, no doubt, 
an unwelcome visitor.” 


The author himself, on one occasion, saw a swarm alight 
upon the muzzle of an ass, which was tied to an adjoining 
post; ‘‘ the patience of the animal could not brook the strangers, 
and it began to rub its muzzle on the ground. The indigna- 
tion of the swarm was roused, and the animal was so p sar 
that it died in three days. ‘The swarm was consequently lost 
to the proprietor,” 

The value of a swarm is estimated by its weight; the best 
swarms are from five to six pounds: larger than these are not 
desirable, as they impoverish the parent hive too uch. “ Five 
thousand bees weigh about a pound; a good swarm consists 
therefore of about 20,000 bees.” In this estimate it is not 
said whether the bees were weighed with their honey-bags full 
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or empty, and, without some explanation of these cireumstan- 


ces, there seems to be a degree of inaccuracy in the following 
statement. 


«« The quantity of honey which a swarm carries along with it, 
for its sustenance, has been ascertained from the following curious 
circumstance :—in some countries, particularly to the south and 
south-east of Europe, it is customary to put a swarm into a bag, 
and this originates in the propensity of the bees to lodge them- 
selves in the woods, in which it is the particular office of some 
persons to collect them. A person having once collected a swarm 
in a bag, he suspended it to a tree, whilst he went in search of 
some other swarms ;—a most ardent sun killed the bees, but 
more than three pounds of honey were collected from them, leay- 
ing some behind. It may therefore be quoted, that about, four 
pounds is the quantity of provisions which a swarm takes with 
it,” 

It has been much disputed, whether the bees fall into a state 
of torpor during the winter: our author concludes from some 
experiments, which he made in the severe winter of 1818, 
when he found the temperature of a hive to be twenty degrees 
above the freezing point, whilst that of the open air was twen- 
ty degrees below it; that two-things are incontestably proved : 
first, that the bees, in a state of union, fear not the greatest 
colds of our climate ; secondly, that they are not in a. state of 
torpor during the frost, as has been asserted by some authors.’’ 
P. 255.—Yet, with much apparent inconsistency, we find 
him, in p. 26), affirming that, “in the north the extreme 
cold preserves the bees in. a state of inanimation, and pre- 
vents them from consuming their winter provender, which, on 
the return of spring, they find in great abundance, and thus 
escape the great evil cf famine.” 

There exists also considerable unsteadiness in the directions 
given relative to the quantity of honey, to be left in the hive 
for winter store. At p. 260 he says, ‘‘ at the conclusion of 
the season, it is the duty of every apiarian to weigh his hives, 
and he may with safety be allowed to deprive them of all 
their honey exceeding twenty pounds.” In an old hive twenty- 
four pounds should be Jeft, on account of the greater quantity 
of bee-bread which is found in it than in a new one. At p. 
325, the apiarian is directed to take from his hives all above 
thirty pounds; and at p. 839, in speaking of the purchase of 
hives, it is said that, ‘* if purchased in the autumn, the weight 
should not be less than,thirty pounds; one of twenty-five 
pounds may survive the winter, but is so very dependent on 
certain circumstances, and which in general happen nine times 
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out of ten, that without the aid of food, the hive would perish 
before the ensuing spring.” It is very possible, that in one 
place the weight of honey alone may be intended, and in the 
other, the weight of the whole hive; but, if so, there is 
certainly a want of precision in the language. 

We shall now proceed to the author’s statement of the pro- 
fits attending an apiary, and leave our readers to judge for 
themselves. He informs us that nearly 80,0001. annually are 
spent by this country in the purchase of wax alone; and that 


** In one ship, the Aurora, from Papinburg, was imported 
this year (1814) 41 casks of honey, weighing 68 cwt. 1 qr. 23 
lbs. or 7667 lbs.; and,in about a week afterwards, another ves- 
sel was entered at the Custom-house, London, bringing 8424 
lbs., making, in two ships only, the enormous quantity of 16,088 
ibs. of honey. The Zeelust, from Amsterdam, entered 19th 
May, 1814, brought over 4hhds. and iwelve casks of honey, 
weighing 50 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 Ibs. 


In the following passage, the price of a swarm is rated at the 


maximum ; in the country it may be purchased for seven or ten 
shillings. 


«¢ T will state the profit of five years on a fair and equitable scale, 
making at the same time ample allowances for those losses, which 
even the most skilful apiarian cannot prevent. I will suppose a 
person to buy a swarm in 1812, for which he pays one guinea: 
there is little doubt of the bees making a sufficiency of honey to 
keep them until the ensuing spring ; and after having diminished 
the entrance, and fastened the hive on the stool, the apiarian has 
no further trouble until the spring, when his bees begin to work. 
In the month of May or June his hive swarms, and in about ten 
days afterwards he obtains another swarm, which is ealled a 
cast. His apiary now consists of three hives, from one of which 
(the cast) it will be most prudent for him to take the honey ; as 
from the smallness of the number of bees, and lateness of the 
season, it seldom makes honey sufficient for its support. I will 
suppose the cast to weigh fifteen pounds: these will bring him, if 
sold, twenty-two shillings. Thus in the first year the apiarian 
has received back the price of his original hive, and he has doubled 
his stock. The second year his two’ hives produce him four 
swarms. I weuld then advise him to sell his casts, which will 
bring him fifteen shillings each, and add his two swarms to his 
stock. He has now four good hives, and at the expiration of 
every year let the apiarian weigh his hives, and take from them 
all above thirty pounds, that quantity being sufficient for the sup- 
port of the best peopled hive through the longest winter. 1 will 
suppose, on an average, that each hive could spare him ten 
pounds ; the second year he has therefore received one pound ten 
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shillings for two casts, and forty 
at one shilling and six-penec per 
shops at three shillings and sixp 
him three pounds. 
eight swarms. Ile follows the 
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pounds of honey-comb, which 
pound, (but which sells: in the 
ence or four shillings) produce 


The third year his four hives produce him 


same plan as in the preceding 


years, and at the commencement of the fourth year, his apiary 


consists of cight stocks. 


apiary has increased to sixteen stocks. 


actual profit. 





At the beginning of the fifth year, his 


{ will now calculate the 








Dr. £ s.d. Cr. ss. d. 
1812—To one swarm. 1 1 01813—By onecast - - 0150 
1813—To two new bee- By 10!hs of honey 
hives - - -0 4 0 taken from the 
1814—To four new bee- first swarm, at 
hives - - -0O 8 O 1s.6d, perlb. - 0 15 0 
1815—To eight new 1813—By two casts- - 1100 
hives - - -016 O By 20lbs. of 
1816—To sixteen new honey - comb, 
bee-hives- - 112 0 taken from the 

1817—To __ thirty - two two swarms - 1 10 0 
new bee-hives 3 4 0)1815—By four casts -3 00 
To ten pounds By 40lbs. of ho- 

of sugar for ney-comb taken 

feeding the from the four 

bees if neces- swarms -- - 3 0 

sary, at 8d. per 1816—By eight casts - 6 @ 

Ibn- - - -0 6 8 By 80lbs. of ho- 

To thirty - two ney-comb taken 

stools for the from 8 swarms 6 00 

hives, at Qs. 1817—By sixteen casts 12 00 

each - - -3 4 0 By 160lbs. of ho- 

To incidental ex- ney-comb taken 
penees - -1.1 0 from _ sixteen 
swarms- - - 12 00 
£46 10 0 
—_— Deduct 11 16 8 
£11 16 8 
Actual profit in five years - - - - £34 13 4 
If the apiarian wishes to keep only ten hives, 
he can then sell twenty-two at £1 1 O 
each - . - - - - - £23 20 
£57 15 4 





** Thus his profit at the expiration of five years, will be € 57 
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15s, 4d.; and leaving him ten good stocks in his garden. I have 
not enumerated in this estimate, any probable profit which may 
be derived from virgin swarms, but I trust I have demonstrated 


the certain profit which can be obtained from a well-conducted 
apiary.” 


On many points of physiology Mr. Huish differs in opinioit 
from Huber and several other writers of celebrity; but for the 
diseussion of these topics, and for many important observa- 
tions we must refer to the volume itself; which, though it be 
not composed with the elegance that will satisfy the fastidious 
reader, contains abundant materials for the gratification of a 
liberal curiosity, and will certainly repay the trouble of a care- 
ful perusal. ¥ 





Art. V.—Observations on the Laws relating to Private Lunatic Asy- 
hums, and particularly on a Bill for their Alteration, which passed 
the House of Commons in the year 1814. Pp. 112. Conder. 1816. 


In the fifth number of our last volume, we offerel a few 
brief observations on a publication, which excited a vonsider- 
able share of public interest and horror, from the affecting im- 
portance of its subject matter, and the tales of abominable 
cruelty which it recorded; we allude to the “ ae accom~- 
panied with minutes of Evidence, of the select Committee of 
the Heuse of Commons, appomted to consider of provision 
being made for the better regulation of Madhouses.” At the 
same time we intimated, that, as the question was one of the 
very highest importance, in whatever light it might be viewed, 
and one which (to the honor of the country be it spoken) very 
generally produced a warm and sincere sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of its hapless objects, we should avail 
ourselves of the earliest opportunity of again bringing it before 
our readers, and of throwing such «additional light on its sad 
merits, as might chance to fall within the scope of our in- 
quiries. 

This intimation we are now enabled in some measure to 
shew, was not given without prospect of the speedy fulfilment. 
The pamphlet, the title of which stands prefixed to these re- 
marks, well serves to prove, that the flagitious scenes which 
are known to have passed within the walls of our Lunatic Asy- 
lums ; the atrocious tyranny and shameful neglect exhibited in 
the management of those gloomy abodes, have arisen not by 
any means, so much from defeets in legal enactments, as from 
supineness and criminal apathy on the part of those whom the 
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laws relative to this topic, have constituted their executors. And 
although the main object of the ingenious writer is not to dilate 
on these enormities, nor to add to the melancholy catalogue, 
(already too long) ; yet so much useful and cogent matter is de- 
veloped, bearing collaterally on the point, that oneand perhaps 
the most important of the conclusions, deducible from his me- 
ritorious labours, is, that the great mass.of the evil has beeu 
suffered to grow, through mere lukewarmness in the identical 
quarters, where its preventives ought to have been found; and 
that, too, in open defiance of the express injunctions of. the 
legislative. 

The observations in the pages before us are directed to three 
points: first, the Act of the 14th Geo. 3. c. 49.. intituleds 
«¢ An Act for regulating Madhouses :”’ second, the Bill intitu- 
led, “ A Bill to repeal an Act made in the 14th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, for regulating Madhouses; and 
for making other provisions and regulations in lieu thereof,” 
which passed the House of Commons in the year 1814: and 
third, the remedies necessary to be adopted to supply the de, 
fects of the present law. On the first of these points, it is the 
design of the author to evince, that the Act contains many sa- 
lutary provisions, and is calculated, if duly executed, to ac- 
complish in a considerable degree the ends for which it was in« 
stituted ; on the second, he urges and endeavours to sustain a 
variety of objections to the Bill, principally as it affected the 
interests and rights and property of the owners of Madhouses ; 
and on the third, he suggests a few amendments, chiefly in re- 
ference to the qualifications of persons permitted to preside over 
Lunatic Establishments; the duties of those who are appointed 
visitors, and the punishment of delinquencies committed in the 
management of the patients. 

We have already described what the main object of the au- 
thor is not ; we shall now state what it is. It is thus, (if we 
may be allowed to collect it from the length to which it is dis- 
canted upon, and the numerous arguments which are brought 
to enforce it,) to demonstrate it is the first place ; the injurious 
operation of Mr. Rose’s BiH, (the Bill above mentioned) the 
interests and property and reputation of such Physicians, and 
other Medical characters, as may have undertaken, from a just 
confidence in their abilities and acquirements, the arduous of- 
fice of curing mental derangement, and have in consequence 
embarked large portions of their fortunes, in the erection or fit- 
ting up of suitable mansions, for the reception of the insane ; 
and in the second, to substantiate the utter inefficacy of its 
clauses, in the way of ameliorating the condition and treatment 
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of the unhappy individuals, for whose relief it was projected. 
For this purpose, or rather for these purposes, the author com~' 
mences with an abstract of the 14th Geo. 3. ¢. 49. which he 
accompanies with a few reflections; he then proceeds to recite 
and examine the provisions of Mr. Rose’s Bill, in the pream- 
ble of which the former Statute is repealed, ‘* except as to the, 
penalties before incurred.” | 
..We have neither time nor room to enter as we could. wish, 
into,the merits of the argument on this part of the subjects We 
shall content ourselves with remarking, that the comments and 
deductions every where display considerable talent and sagacity. 
‘Fhe analysis of the Bill is conducted with great skill and pre- 
cision; and redounds as much to the honor of the author, as it 
demands the serious attention of the Legislature. The objec- 
tions are many and forcible; they are lodged in positions at 
once strong and commanding ; positions which we think would 
be found impregnable, if the remedial suggestions of the au- 
thor were adopted ; particularly that securing the superintend- 
ance of Lunatic Asylums, to those only who have taken a 
‘© regular degree in medicme, at some University, or are 
members of the Coliege of Physicians, or of the College of 
Surgeons, or have under- gone an examination of their qua- 
lifications by some competent judges.” 

But although we cannot at present further touch on this to- 
pic, we will submit to our readers and the country at large, the 
author’s synopsis of the Act of Parliament 14th Geo. 3. c. 49. 
that they may see, upon comparing it with the Report of. the 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the evidence on 
which that Report was founded, how flagrantly the law of the 
land has been violated, in cases wherein its behests. have. every 
claim to compliance which can be advanced on the score of jus- 
tice, humanity, and the commonest sympathies of our nature. 


‘* By this Act, after reciting thatabuses existed, it was enacted, 
That if any person in England, Wales, or the town of Berwick 
ppop Tweed, should conceal, harbour, entertain, or confine, in 
any house or place kept for the reception of lunatics, more than 
one lunatic at any one time, without having such licence as therein 
after. directed, (except such lunatics as should be committed by 
the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, or Lord Keeper, or Com- 
missioners for the custody of the Great Seal, for the time being, ) 
every such person, for every such offence, should forfeit and pay 
the sum of £500. 

‘< ‘The second, third, and fourth Sections provide for the elec- 
tion of five fellows, or in the want of fellows, of licenciates of the 
College of Physicians, to visit such houses as should be licensed 
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and kept for the reception of lunatics, within the cities of London 
and Westminster, and with inseven miles of the same, and with- 
in the County of Middlesex, and to grant licences within the 
same limits. 

“« The fifth Section prescribes an oath to be taken by each Com- 

missioner, That he would faithfully and impartially execute all 
the trusts committed unto him, by virtue of the Act, and that 
he would not, directly or indirectly, give notice, or cause notice 
to bé given, to the keeper or person having the care of any 
house licensed for the reception of lunatics, of the time of visi- 
tation of such house or place. 
_ “ The sixth and seventh Sections enacted, that the meetings of 
the Commissioners should be held in the College of Physicians, 
that. the ‘Treasurer of the College should be treasurer for the pur- 
poses of the Act, and that the Commissioners should appoint a 
Secretary, who should be sworn, That he would faithfully 
execute ,all such trusts as should be committed to his charge, 
as Secretary to the Commissioners for executing the Act, and 
that he would keep secret all such matters as should come to his 
knowledge in the execution of his office (except when required 
to divulge the same by legal authority.) 

* It was then by the eight and tenth Sections enacted, that 
the Commissioners, or any three or more of them should an- 
nually meet according to a public notice, on the third Wednes- 
day in the month of October, or within ten days afterwards, 
and should grant licences for keeping houses for the reception 
of lunatics, for one year, from the 20th day.of November 
then next ensuing, within the limits before mentioned, to 
every person who should desire the same, upon the payment 
of certain sums, amounting in their greatest extent to some- 
thing less than sixteen pounds. Each licence to extend to 

only one house. By the tenth Section no Commissioner was, 

during the time of his being such, to be interested in keeping 
any house for the reception of lunatics, upon pain of nprtely: 
ing fifty poun''s. 

** After some provisions for the summoning of Inectings, 
and the manner of the voting of the Commissioners, it was 
enacted by the fourteenth Section, that the Commissioners, or 
any three or more of them, either by themselves, or ‘with 
their Secretary, as they should think fit, should, and they are 
thereby required, once at» least in every year, and whenever 
required, by the Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, ‘or 
Commissioners for the Custody of the Great Seal; or ‘by the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, or by 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, for 
the time being, to visit and inspect all such houses as 
should have been licensed by them, as ‘aforesaid, between 
the hours of eight and five in the day time; and might in 
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aforesaid, visit and inspect all such houses, as often as they, or 
any three or more of them, should think necessary, and should 
have at all such times liberty and power to continue in such house, 
and to examine the persons confined as lunatics therein, for such 
time as they should think proper. 

*© And it was by the next Section further enacted, That the said 
Commissioners, or their Secretary, should, at every such visitation, 
make minutes in writing, of the state and condition of all such 
houses which they should so visit, as to the care of the patients 
therein, and all such other particulars as they should think deserv- 
ing their notice, together with their observations thereupon ; alk 
which minutes should within one week next after such visitation, 
be by the said Secretary entered, by way of report, in a register 
to be kept by him in the said College of Physicians for that pur- 
pose, and the same should be read to, and signed by, the said Com- 
missioners, or any three or more of them, at their next meeting ; 
but no minute which tended to impeach the character of any house 
should be so entered, unless such minute should have been so pre- 
viously signed, by three or more of the said Commissioners who 
should have been present at such visitation, and in case the Commis- 
sioners upon their visitation, should discover any thing, that im their 
opinion, should deserve censure or animadversion, they should, in 
that case, reportthesame; and such part of their report, and nomore, 
should be hung upin thecensor’s room of the College, to be perused 
and inspected by any person who should apply for that purpose. By 
the sixteenth Section, if any keeper of any house or phice forthe 
reception of lunatics within the limits before mentioned shoult res 
fuse all or any of the said Commissioners, at the time of their visi- 
tation, admittance into such house or place as aforesaid, with’ ot 
without their Secretary, the muster or keeper of such house or 
place should, for such offence, forfeit his licence. 

«* The seventeenth and eighteenth Sections required the Cominiv: 
sioners, to cause ag exact account to be kept of ‘all their proceed- 
ings, in a register in a particular manner mentioned in the Act, 
which register should be the property, and for the use of the Com- 
missioners, but subject to the inspection of the President of the 
College. 

‘«« The next Section provided, That if any person should apply 
to one of the Commissioners, in order to be informed, whether 
any particular person or persons should have been confined in any 
of the said licensed houses, and the said Commissioners should 
think it reasonable to permit such enquiry to be made, and should 
sign an order directed to the Secretary for that purpose ; he, the 
said Secretary, was thereby required, upon the receipt of such order, | 
to make searct. upon, his papers ; and if it should appear, upon 
such search, that the person or persons so enquired after, had 
been confined in any of the said houses, the said Secretary, should 
immediately acquaint the persons so applying with the name of 
the keeper in whose house, and also the names of those by whose 
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direction and advice, such persons or persons had been so con- 
fined. 

«« By the twentitth Section, each Commissioner was to be paid 
by the Treasurer, one guinea and his reasonable expences for each 
visit made to any licensed house, in. obedience to the Act. The 
Treasurer was required to keep an exac#&ccount, to be examined 
by the President and elects of the College of Physicians. 

‘* The twenty-first Section of the Act provides, that, in order 
that the said Commissioners might know, when any patient was 
received into any such licensed house or place ; the keeper of every 
such licensed house or place within the limits before mentioned, 
was required, within the space of three days after any patient 
should be received into any such licensed house or place, (except 
such pauper Lunatics, as should happen to be sent there by any 
parish officers,) to cause notice thereof to be given to the Secre- 
tary to the said Commissioners, which notice should contain the 
name of every such person received as a Lunatic into such house or 
place, the name or names, and place or places of abode, of the 
person or persons by whose direction, such Lunatic was sent to 
such house or place, and also the name or names, and place or 
or places of abode, of the Physician, Surgeon, or Aphothecary, by 
whose advice such direction was given ; all which notices, should 
be sent, sealed up, directed to the Secretary, who was required 
to file and preserve them, and cause a copy or extract, to be en- 
tered in the register ; and every keeper of any such licensed house 
or place, who should admit, harbour, entertain or confine, any 
person as a lunatic, without having an order, in writing, under 
the hand and seal of some Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary, 
that such person was proper to be received into such house or 
place as a lunatic, or should receive any lunatic into such house 
or place, having such order, and should not give notice thereof 
to the Secretary of the said Commissioners, within the time, and 
in the manner aforesaid, should forfeit and pay the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds. 

«*« By the twenty-second and twenty-third Sections, every house 
kept for the reception of more than one Lunatic, not situated with- 
in the limits before mentioned, was to be licensed by the Justices 
of the Peace, at some Quarter Sessions of the Peace to be holden 
for the county or place wherein such house or place should be situ- 
ated, which Justices were required to grant licences to such person 
or persons as should apply for that purpose, alike in effect and ex- 
pence to those granted in London, And the said Justices were re- 
quired, at the time of granting such licences, to appoint two Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the said county, and also one Physician, to 
visit and inspect all such houses as should be licensed by such Jus- 
tices, and the said Justices and Physicians, so nominated and ap- 
pointed, or any two of them, whereof the Physician should be one, 
might, and were thereby authorized and impowered, to visit in the 
day time, every house so licensed, within the county wherein such 
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house or place should be so licensed, so often as they should think 
fit. ‘The Visitors last mentioned were by the next Section autho- 
rized to make minutes in writing in the same manner as the visiting 
Commissioners ; which minutes should be entered by way of report, 
in a register, to be kept for that purpose, by the Clerk of the Peace, 
of the county, and a copy thereof be from time to time transmitted 
to the Secretary to the said Commissioners, to be by him inserted 
in a separate register ; to be preserved in the same manner as the 
other register to be kept by him. ‘The Clerk of the Peace of each 
county, was required to keep the accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditure under the Act, within his county, and was to be paid 
such sums of money for his trouble as the Justices should order and 
direct. By the next Section he was required to take a like oath to 
that appointed for the Secretary to the Commissioners. 

‘* A similar forfeiture was then prescribed, if any keeper in the 
country, should refuse admittance to the visitors, to that appoint- 
ed for the like offence within the limits first mentioned; and he 
was required to send the same notices to the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners, the time only being extended to 14 days, under the 
like penalties, and regulations, as those residing in London. 

«« The twenty-eighth Section required, that no licence should 
be granted as aforesaid, either by the Commissioners, or Justices 
of the Peace, unless upon the granting of such licences, the per- 
son to whom such licence was granted, should enter into a recog- 
nizance to the King’s Majesty, his heirs and successors, in the 
sum of one hundred pounds, with two sufficient sureties, each in 
the sum of fifty pounds, or one sufficient surety in the sum of one 
hundred pounds, under the usual conditions, for the good beha- 
viour of such person, during the time for which such licence 
should be granted, 

‘«* The twenty-ninth Section provides, that the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, or Lord Keeper, or the Commissioners 
for the Custody of the Great Seal, or the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, or the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, for the time being, might at any time or times, 
by any written order, directed to the respective visitors, require 
them to visit or inspect, any house or houses so licensed ; and al- 
so to make a report to him, or them, touching such matters as 
they should, in such orders be directed to enquire into, or as they 
should think deserving his or their Lordship’s notice; and the same 
persons might also, at any time or times, by a like order send for 
and, inspect the register or registers, so to be kept as aforesaid; 
and: might summon and examine, all or any of the persons con- 
cerned in the execution of the Act, as often as should be thought 
necessary or proper; and in case they or any of them, should not 
obey all such orders as aforesaid, within two days after the receipt 
of the same, and should not shew sufficient cause to the centrary, 
every person so offending, should be deemed guilty of a contempt 
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of the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, as 
the case might be. 

*« The thirtieth Section, excepts from the provisions of the Act, 
all the public Hospitals within the kingdom. ‘The next Section, 
after reciting that it was not intended to give the keeper of any 
house or houses, so to be licensed as aforesaid, any new justifiea- 
tion, from their being able to prove that the persons so confined, 
had been sent there, by such direction and advice, as were re- 
quired by the Act ; it was declared and enacted, that in all pro- 
ceedings that should be had under his Majesty's writ of Habeas 
Corpus, and in all indictments, informations, and actions, that 
should be preferred and brought, against any person or persons, 
for confining or ill treating any of his Majesty’s subjects, in any 
of the said houses, the parties complained of, should be obliged 
to justify their proceeding, according to the course of the Com- 
mon Law, inthe same manner as if the Act had not been made. 

‘‘ The thirty-seeond Section provides, that the penalties and 
forfeitures, for offences against the Act, incurred within the limits 
first mentioned, should be sued for by the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, in the name of the Treasurer, within six cn- 
lendar months after the offence committed, and one moiety of the 
amount recovered should go to the informer, and the other moi- 
ety to defray the expences attending the execution of the Act. And 
all penalties and forfeitures incurred without those limits, should 
be sued for, by, and in the name of the Clerk of the Peace of the 
county, wherein such offence should have been committed ; and 
applied, one moiety to the informer, and the other moiety to de- 
fray the expences attending the execution of the Act, within that 
county. 

“« The remaining Sections, limit the mode of action against per- 
sons for airy thing done in pursuance of the Act, declare the Act to 
be a public Act, and fix its duration to five years.”’ 


We earnestly recommend this pamphlet to the perusal of 
Members of Parliament, and particularly to Mr. oo and 
those gentlemen who have so laudably signalized themselves in 
the cause of the unfortunate maniac. We conclude with citing 
the amendments proposed by the author. 


« The leading alterations in the law, which IT would verture to 
suggest, are simple, and consistent with justice, and I think, 
would be more beneficial and effectual, than those intended by 
the late Bill. If the Government takes from those persons, who 
have already devoted their lives to the care of Lunatics, their right 
to continue to exercise their profession, and their means of sup- 
port, they ought to provide them a recompense. Of the propriety 
ef this the Legislature must determine. I think the first licence 
to be granted for any house, should be granted at discretion, and 
that in case of any intended new building, the plan should be li- 
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censed, No person should, in future, begin to superintend a Lu- 
natic Asylum, unless he had previously taken a regular degree in 
medicine, at some University, or was a member of the College of 
Physicians, or had undergone an examination of his qualifications, 
by some competent judges. 

“« The licence, should in all cases be secure, that no expendi- 
ture of money or time, might from the uncertainty of its advan- 
tage, be spared, in the improvement of the conveniences of the 
Asylum, and of the knowledge of its master. The visits to the 
asylum should be more frequent, and reports be strictly required 
from the visitors, and the censures, when necessary, should be 
published in such a way, as to make them generally known. 
if the censure should be unavailing, there should be an official 
report from the visitors to the Chancellor, who would, on ex- 
amination of the parties, make such order, as might be just and 
necessary, If the visitors should judge any individual te be im- 
properly confined, they might make an immediate report to the 
Chancellor, who might require an answer or explanation, from 
the keeper, within such time, as, according to the distance, he 
might judge right. If such answer should be unsatisfactory, he 
might require the production of the Lunatic, and issue such order 
thereupon, as might be necessary.” 





Art. VI.—Sermons on various Subjects. By Avexander Hewat, 
D.D. Svo. Pp. 454. Cadell and Davies. 1915. 


The general and genuine principles of Christianity will ever 
meet in the Critical Review that firm and sincere support, 
which originates in a deep and heartfelt conviction of their in- 
estimable influence on the concerns of mankind, and the sur- 
passing character of their divine establisher, Indeed, the 
beauty, truth, and,incomparable usefulness of the Christian 
doctrine and tenets, proclaim their celestial parentage; and 
their simplicity renders them, at the same time, so easy of 
comprehension to almost every intellect, that we would wil- 
lingly yield our belief to the supposition, that to be universally 
embraced, they require only to be universally known. Rationality 
whichis the basis of the Christian system, and the purest of all pos- 
sible moral codes, must extort the applause even of the sceptic, 
who, if he act in unison with those principles which his under- 
standing informs him are the guides of every good man’s con- 
duct, is already half a Christian, and is in a fair way of becom- 
ing a complete convert to the gospel. We lament, in com- 
mon with every well-wisher of the church, the distractions 
and schisms that have been bred within her bosom by the infir- 
mities and head-strong passions of mistaken or interested indi- 
viduals, and have rent her veil and snowy mantle into such in- 
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numetable and spotted fragments ; we the more deplore these 
unfortunate dissentions at the present period, because the wel- 
fare of Protestantism, which is Christianity depurated from all 
those defilements introduced by the selfish knavery of Rome, 
demands the cordial union and hearty co-operation of its disci- 
ples, against the returning torrent of Gatholic superstition and 
persecuting bigotry. The horrors of Nismes. are scarcely 
hushed up, when the Paris Journals edify us with the informa- 
tion of English and Protestant soldiers attending the perform- 
ance of High Mass. This we may be told. is only in compli- 
ment to a certain worthy person, and ought by no means to be 
looked upon with a feeling of jealousy by the good people of 
England—but, for our part, we regard such compliances as 
any thing but honourable to the British name, contrary to the 
spirit and express ordinances of our church, and utterly in- 
compatible with the interests and security of our national faith, 
A few more such compliments ; and John Bull will find himself 
an excellent Catholic. At present only the raw material is pro- 
vided. The return of our half-Romanised military to England, 
isa circumstance we contemplate with the most unpleasant feel- 
ings: we repeat it then, that at a period when the Protestant 
Church is menaced with such serious dangers from without, it 
gives us unfeigned concern to observe the increase of sects with- 
in its pale. Could we indulge the hope that our feeble voice 
would be heard amid the shouts and clamour of these injurious 
controversies, we would invoke the union of all parties in the 
defence of that common faith which has secured to all of them 
the inestimable blessings of pure Christianity. It is with the 
liveliest satisfaction that we observe our Church Divines em- 
ploying themselves in extending the knowledge of the general 
tenets of the Protestant system, by the composition, of dis- 
courses treating of, not the abstruse points of doctrinal theo- 
logy, but those principles of simple, and at the same time uni- 
versal application, which form the fundamental positions of 
our incomparable religion. The energies of the Press have 
tended wonderfully to keep from completely perishing the 
rights and privileges introduced by our Revolution: for almost 
every good purpose, it seems diflicult to conceive a more power- 
ful engine ; and if the Press is to be prized for the amazing 
advantages it affords to the defenders of our eiyil and political 
freedom, should not its subserviency to our Religious Cansti; 
tution be more fervently estimated, more ardently cherished, 
more earnestly and devoutly clung to? The Press is our politi- 
cal, moral, and religious shield against the concealed or open, 
the crafty or daring attacks of our enemies, abroad and at 
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home—behind its shining and ample surface, we may repose 
in safety and with honour—bereft of its certain protection, the 
tygers of tyranny and superstition will take their deadly spring 
on our defenceless ranks, their fangs will be in our hearts, and 
they will devour us at their leisure. 

Good sense, clothed in language clear, perspicuous, and un- 
affected, never soaring into the region of bombastic obscurity, 
nor sinking into the depths of flatness and vulgarity; a strong 
disposition to view every topic and text on its cheerful and con- 
soling side, joined to a truly christian earnestness to impress 
his readers with the incalculable importance of his subject 5 
and, in general, a very strict adherence to the text selected for 
discussion constitute the principle merits of Dr. Hewat’s 
Sermons. The sincerity, warmth, and benevolence, so emi- 
nently conspicuous in the volume, give to it, in our estimation, 
a worth far exceeding that of more rhetorical and embellished 
compositions. The disposition evinced by the author is widely 
removed from that polemical temper observable in discourses 
on which the generality of readers are but too apt to bestow 
commendation. 

We now proceed to indulge our readers with a few specimens 
of the manner in which the Rev. Doctor handles his subjects ; 
and we think that, keeping in mind the remarks we have made 
on his style, they will not fail to be considerably pleased with 
the extracts we shall lay before them. 

The description of the purpose of the Saviour’s mission is 
concisely, but not inelegantly told. 


** No sooner, therefore, had our blessed Saviour entered on 
his great undertaking, than the invitation is issued, ‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden with the burthen of 
sin and guilt, and I will give you rest. Look unto me and be 
ye saved all ends of the earth.’ For this cause was I born, and 
for this end came I into the world, to seek and to save those that 
were lost. Think not, ye Jews, that because ye have Abraham, 
that righteous man, for your father, that ye are righteous, and 
have no need of a Redeemer. Surely ‘ the whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick. I came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. As for you, ye Gentiles, 
who have been wandering in darkness and error, strangers to the 
covenant of promise; for this purpose am I sent, to recal you 
from the error of your ways, and warn you of the false lights ye 
have followed, and the dangerous courses ye have pursued, and 
to guide your feet to ways of safety and peace. Come unto me 
and ye shall receive a new heart, and a new spirit, and be ad- 
mitted to partake of the precious blessings and privileges of the 
Gospel. Come unto me; for ‘ I am the way, the truth, andthe 
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life, and no man can come unto the father, but by me. Ye all 
need pardon and mercy for your past errors and transgressions, and 
direction how to cease from doing evil, and to learn to do well ; 
come unto me, for I am the light, the true light of the world, and 
whosoever followeth after me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. Except ye repent ye shall all perish ; for 
without repentance there is no remedy for miserable sinners. 
Repentance is the sovereign cure for the worst disorders of the 
soul. It is by means of God's grace, and of a thorough change 
of mind and tenor of life, that the soul recovers that health and 
soundness which it had lost. It is in consequence of their repen- 
tance that sinners are admitted within the pale of the Christian 
church, and numbered with my followers. It is like a new birth, 
a conversion from darkness to light, a resurrection from a spiritual 
death to life. Such is the strong and figurative language used by 
our Saviour, to represent the change wrought in every sinner’s 
dlispesition and manner of life by repentance towards God and 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


in the Sermon *‘ On the Profitable and Unprofitable Hearers 
of the Gospel,” we meet with the following excellent observa- 
tions, which we recommend to the intense study of Pall-Malt 


and its neighbourhood. 


““Tn the fields of nature who is he that knows not that the 
ood seed fades in proportion as the noxious weeds flourish; and 
he case is the same in spiritual affairs. Never will the principles 

of piety and religion grow, thrive, and bring forth fruit to per- 
fection, in souls overcharged with worldly cares, riches, and 
pleasures. Wherever men are entangled in the cares of life, and 
cumbered about many things, there is danger that the one thing 
needful will be neglected. Seldom indeed do the good seeds of 
virtue and religion thrive well in the richest soils; nor are they 
hest nourished by the smiles of fortune, which are too often at- 
tended with ease, luxury, and intemperance. Those who fare 
sumptuously every day, like the rich man in the Gospel, are 
seldom found the most eminent examples of piety and religion. 

e man also whose time and thoughts are engrossed in laying 

up treasure on earth, finds little leisure, and less inclination, to 
lay up to himself treasures in heaven. Wherever the world is per- 
mitted to Jay hold on us, and keep entire possession of the heart, it 
kills all relish for every thing beyond it. Yet alas, ‘ what is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 


The conclusion of the discourse on ‘‘ Our obligation to culti- 
vate mutual love” is conceived in a higher mood than usual 
with Dr. Hewat. It is chaste, yet eloquent, and glows with 
the finest spirit of Christian kindness and philanthropy. 


** Only suppose a seciety formed upon the grounds of mutual 
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love and Christian charity, consisting of none’ but believers, alk 
members of that body of which Christ is the head. Suppose such 
a society as St. Luke has described as existing in the first age of 
Christianity, where the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and of one soul, ‘ continuing steadfastly in the Apostle’s 
doctrine and fellowship, in breaking of bread and in prayer ;” @ 
society from which all envy and malice, all hatred, strife, and 
contention are excluded, and nothing but mutual love and kind- 
ness glowing in every breast: a society in which all things are 
enjoyed in common, and where great grace is upon them all. 
Where, in short, all are passing their days in the practice of un- 
feigned piety towards God, fervent charity towards man, and 
constant temperance towards themselves ; and ye will find it no 
easy matter to form an idea of a happier congregation of brethren. 
How delightful their communion and fellowship with one another! 
No ill-will, no suspicion nor distrust arising to embitter life ! 
Nothing existing among them but a spirit of union, harmony, and 
peace! Say, can ye conceive a better emblem of that new hea- 
ven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness? And 
what are ye taught in the Gospel to expect im that ‘house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens?’ Why, what thie 
Apostle says, no words are adequate to express: for ‘ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, what God hath prepared for them that love him.’ 

“* Upon the whole, my brethren, let me admonisly every one 
of you to attend to your circumstances in life under the divine 
government and administration, by which nothing conducive to 
your interest and happiness is neglected. 1 say not thata son is 
bound to love his neighbour with the same degree of affection as 
a father or mother, to whom he stands related by every tie of 
blood and natural affection; nor yet that a subject is obliged to 
love every king on earth as warmly as his own sovereign, under 
whom he is born and bred, and to whom he has sworn fidelity 
and allegiance. Neither do | say that foreigners have the same 
claim to our loving-kindness as our relations, our friends, and fel+ 
low-citizens ; but I say, that he that loves another for none other 
reason but because he is a man, will not fail to love those to 
whom he is bound by the closest relations and dearest engagements. 
Though, in the general lover, but little confidence be usually 
placed, yet it is to be feared that whosoever wants humanity, 
benevolence, and good-will towards mankind, in the social world, 
will not be found a good son, a good subject, nor yet a good 
Christian. For wherever good dispositions are absent, and vice 
and corruption prevalent, nothing but ill fruits are to be expected. 

“* Seeing, therefore, ye all profess to be Christians’ ‘ members 
of that body of which Christ is the head,’ and are united together 
by the bond of mutual affection, and tending towards that coun- 
try which the Gospel has presented as the great object of your 
faith and hope; be ye followers of Christ as dear children, <‘ Put 
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away from you all envy and maliee, all bitterness and strife, all 
hatred and ill-will; and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, even as God, 
for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you.’ Yet a little while, and faith 
will terminate in vision, and hope in fruition, but love shall never 
end. It shall continue to live in all its vigour, inexhaustible as 
the fountain whence it flows, or be always increasing till it reach 
that perfection, in which consists true felicity unchangeable and 
everlasting.” 


The Sermon “ On the Impiety and Immorality of the Tongue,”’ 
is, perhaps, the best in the whole collection. The ensuing 
remarks we could wish to be stamped on the foreheads of the 
maligners and defamers of every thing great and virtuous. 


** The power of speech is one of God’s precious gifts, and one 
of man’s peculiar characteristics. It is, beyond doubt, a most 
ufeful and excellent gift, and whe: employed to the wise pur- 
poses, for which it was intended by the Author of our frame, it 
is productive of much good ; but when perverted to different ends, 
it is the cause of unspeakable evil. Next to the power of think- 
ing comes that of speaking, by means of which faculty we com- 
municate thoughts one to another, and carry on the business of 
life with facility and expedition. Little, indeed, would it avail 
us to be made rational and intelligent beings without the power 
of speech, which is the interpreter of our thoughts, and raises us 
to the highest rank in the scale of God's visible creatures. But 
the more useful and excellent the gift, the more culpable is the 
abuse of it; and of all the precious favours which God hath be- 
stowed upon man, there is not one which hath been abused to 
more bad purposes than this noble faculty of speech. Hence it 
it happens, that instead of a personal and public blessing, 
it becomes a mischievous and lamentable curse. ‘ A wholesome 
tongue,’ says the wise king, ‘ is a tree of life; but a perverse 
tongue falleth into mischief. 

** In the days of St. James, surnamed the Just, for his singular 
piety towards God, probity towards men, and temperance towards 
himself, it would seem that such boundless licence was given to 
the tongue by the Jews, as threatened the destruction of prac- 
tical morality and religion. He was one of the twelve Apostles, 
a pillar of the church, and highly esteemed by good men on ac- 
count of his holy and exemplary life and conversation. Being a 
burning and shining light, he was, of course, a rock of offence 
to those of a different character, and persecuted by bitter and li- 
centious tongues. No wonder that the gross abuse of this faculty 
of speech excited the just man’s indignation, and drew from his 
lips some severe animadversions. ‘The tongue,’ says he, ‘ is a 
little member, but boasteth great things. It is a world of iniquity ; 
it setteth on fire the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell]. 
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Every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, hath been 
tamed by men: but the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison. Therewith bless we God; and there- 
with curse we men, who are made after the similitude of God. 
Out of the same mouth proceed blessing and cursing. My bre- 
thren, these things ought not so to be. Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same time sweet and bitter water? Can a fig-tree 
bear olive berries, or a vine figs? so can no fountain yield salt 
water and fresh. Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge 
among you? let him shew out of a good conversation, his works, 
with meekness of wisdom.’ 

«© Here the Apostle shews that the vices of the tongue were 
the prevailing fashion of his times ; and can we say that the same 
fashion is neither known nor encouraged in our own days? Are 
the tongues of men and of Christians now become so harmless and 
inoffensive, that none ever transgress the rules of good manners, 
civility, and brotherly-kindness ? Can we plead entire freedom 
from all vicious habits and odious customs and practices of this 
kind? Are there no such things as uncharitable censures, revilings, 
and rash judgments to be heard in our streets? nor such evils 
known among us as bitter lamentations of unbridled tongues, in 
these happy days of religious light and liberty? 

** Alas, it were vain to dissemble or plead not guilty; for all 
have more or less offended and come short of their moral and re- 
ligious duty. All ranks and descriptions of men have reason to 
pray with David, ‘ Cleanse thou me, O Lord, from secret faults, 
keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins, and let them not 
have dominion over me.’ For scarcely is there any vice more pre- 
valent than this propensity to evil speaking; none, surely, more 
inconsistent with reason, or more repugnant to the mild and mer- 
ciful spirit of our holy religion. ‘ If any man among you seemeth 
to be religious,’ (truly religious he cannot be), says the Apostle, 
‘and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, that 
man’s religion is vain. And if any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man (as perfect as freedom from evil speaking 
can make him), and is able also to bridle the whole body.’ 

*« But so many and grievous are the offences of the tongue, 
that it is impossible to reckon them up in order before you; and, 
therefore, my purpose at present is only to specify a few of those 
that are most common and fashionable among us, which call 
most loudly for reproof and correction. Although all abuses of 
the faculty of speech are reprehensible, and a reproach to Chris- 
tians, yet there are some more odious in their nature, and more 
hurtful in their effects than others, and ought to meet with uni- 
versal discouragement. As, for instance, what do you think of 
the tongue of flattery and falsehood? Is it not a species of vice 
exceedingly shameful and immoral in itself, and destructive of 
order, peace, and happiness in the social state? Js it not a kind 
of spurious coin which modern politeness has introduced, and 
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made more current and fashionable in the world than ever it was 
in the days of our plain and honest forefathers? Little did they 
know to speak a language foreign to their heart; whose word 
was deemed of equal validity with their bond ; and whose pro- 
mise passed as a security sufficient for the performance. For this 
ehange of principles we stand not a little indebted to a people 
who have both polished and corrupted the manners of every na- 
tion around them. ‘ But he that flattereth his neighbour,’ says 
Solomon, ‘ spreadeth a net for his feet ;) in which there is dan- 
ger of his being entangled. Such a man’s word is not the faith- 
ful interpreter of his heart. He puts on the cloak of friendship 
while ke is meditating misehief. He speaks peace with his lips, 
whilst war is in his heart. He gives his neighbours fine words and 
flattering titles, that he may deceive the simple and unsuspicious, 
and the more easily accomplish their ruin. ‘ They speak vanity.’ 
says David, ‘ every one with his neighbour : with flattering lips 
and a double tongue do they speak.’ ‘ Examine me, O Lord, and 
prove me; try my reins and my heart. I have not sat with vain 
persons, neither will I go with dissemblers. Their throat is an 
epen sepulchre. But thou desirest truth in the inward parts. Thou 
wilt cut off all flattering lips; but the lip of truth shall be esta- 
blished for ever.’ 

' © Nor, in the second place, does the tongue of flattery call 
more loudly for correction than that of calumny. The one loads 
you with false and unmerited praise, the other robs you of your 
good name, to which ye have an unquestionable right. The for- 
mer magnifies your merits and exalts your character above reason 
and truth, the latter villifies and tarnishes it without charity or 
mercy. The flatterer pretends to see nothing in you but the fair- 
est and most amiable virtues ; the calumniator, none but the dark- 
est blemishes and most odious vices. Both are, indeed, forgers 
of lies; but both incur not an equal degree of guilt and crimina- 
lity. For, time may undeceive the person flattered, and by bring- 
ing the dissembler’s hidden purposes to light, render him the ob- 
ject of just detestation and contempt. W hereas, the voice of ca- 
lumny spreads like the sound of a trumpet, far and wide, leaving 
its pernicious poison behind it; so that the fairest reputation, 
when once tarnished and lost, is scarcely ever to be retrieved. [ 
speak not of that sort of calumny which consists in forging and 
publishing a falsehood, and constitutes a libel; for that kind of 
malice is a crime cognizable by the law, and justly punished with 
exemplary severity under every civil government. Nor do I allude 
to the little wanton sallies of a tattling tongue, which are design- 
ed only to amuse and excite momentary laughter among friends. 
But I allude to those virulent and malicious invectives against an 
absent neighbour, which are highly injurious to his reputation, 
and destructive of credit and character. It is written, ‘ Thou 
shalt not raise a false report.’ ‘ Neither shalt thou speak evil of 
dignities, nor reproach the footsteps of the Lord’s anointed,’ 
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But with the calumniator there is no privileged person; even the 
weaker sex, whether innocent or guilty, are seldom spared. Nei- 
ther innocence nor virtue is any defence against the scourge of the 
tongue. On the contrary, the more any one is distinguished by shin- 
ing qualities or rare virtues, the greater is his danger from the tongues 
of calumny ; because, the more they can detract from their neighbour's 
merit and fame, the more they imagine they add to their own. Whe 
are more vilified and persecuted by the tongues of envy and ill-nature 
than the most eminent and illustrious characters? All are levelled by 
calumny without distinction. Inshort, ‘ Life and death,’ says 
Solomon, ‘ are in the power of the tongue,’ which delights to 
entertain others at its neighbour's expence. Of such inventors of 
false reports, let every one beware. They are servile imitators of 
Solomon’s madman, who scattered around him firebrands, arrows, 
and death, andsays am I notin sport? Hence the frequency of 
bitter feuds and bloody quarrels, so destructive of public peace 
and domestic felicity. ‘ Hide me from the counsel of the wicked,” 
says David, ‘from the insurrection of the workers of iniquity, 
who whet their tongues like a sword, and bend their bows to shoot 
their arrows, even bitter words.’ ‘ Lord, who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill? he that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil 


to his neighbour; nor taketh up a false report against his neigh- 
bour.’ 


Weare sorry to be compelled to refrain from farther extracts. 
We have already exceeded our bounds. Most happy shall we be 
in again meeting with this excellent writer and eminent divine 
in print. Soft, and cheering, and melodious, is the trump of 
Zion, when sounded by such skilful lips. M. 





Art. VII—The Sportman’s Directory; or Park and Gamekeeper’s 
Companion, &c. By Joun Meyer, Gamekeeper. Pp. 142. Swin- 
borne and Walter,-Colchester. 1815. 


As we do not pretend tohave attained to any great knowledge 
in ** the delectable scienee,” of which this book professes to 
treat, we should most likely have passed it over unnoticed, but 
for the circumstance of its having been sent to us with the ex- 

ress request that we would favour it with our animadversions. 
With this view, accordingly, we have carefully perused it, 
though with very little accession to our sporting information. 
The diction of it is so prolific in slang terms, and its rules take 
so much for granted, that, except to professed sportsmen, 
gamekeepers, dog breeders, and the tribe of lacquey huntsmen, 
we do not think it is calculated to be of much utility. Gentle- 
men who only follow the sports of the field for their occasional 
recreation, would not, inour opinion, derive much instruction 
from its perusal, because they could not understand it without 
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having constant recourse to a sporting dictionary ; and we con- 
fess ourselves not very anxious that our genuine gentry, whether 
of the town or the country, should ever feel so anxious about 
hunting, hawking, or fishing, as to study the technicalities of 
their language. We can make allowance for such pursuits when 
regarded merely as sources of amusement for a day or a week, 
but when made the business or the principal delight of life we 
detest them. The huntsman and the horse jockey are, in our 
opinion, among the most despicable of the race of Adam. 
Such are our sentiments of Mr. Meyer’s book, and of sys- 
tematie sportsmen in general ; from which it may perhaps be 
inferred by the more acute among our readers, that we are 
inimical to the game laws, and we shall not hesitate to avow 
that we look upon them as disgraceful to the English code. 
We do not object to taxes being imposed upon those who 
keep dogs or carry fowling pieces for pleasure. On the con- 
trary we applaud such modes of levying money for the exigen- 
cies of the state, and would not demur though the present 
taxes of that kind were quadrupled. We object, however, 
warmly, to the planting of spring guns for the preservation of 
game against poachers, and to the practice so prevalent with 
gamekeepers of opposing their intrusions by force of arms, and 
firing upon them when they refuse to surrender their property 
and persons. ‘The late instance of a murder committed in this 
way, having been passed over without the trial and condemna- 
tion of the offender; and the steps which were taken with the 
view of punishing the companion of the man who suffered, are 
events that deserve the reprobation of every Englishman, and 
we trust never will occur again. To permit gamekeepers tacitly 
to punish with death, an offence which the law regards only as 
a misdemeanour, is too gross an outrage upon common sense, 
too glaring a violation of the most sacred and most valuable of 
our rights, to be long submitted to without resistance. A few 
more such instances as that above alluded to, would, we are 
confident, rouse a spirit of indignation against landholders in 
general, which might lead to the most serious consequences. 
We hope therefore that the subject will meet with some atten- 
tion from the legislature in the ensuing session of Parliament, 
and that it will be clearly made known, that gamekeepers and 
their assistants, who may be guilty of killing poachers, whether 
by fire arms, spring guns, or otherwise, shall henceforth be 
treated as murderers, and suffer the full penalty which the law 
denounces against every one who wilfully takes away the life, or 
maims the person, of a fellow creature. We would recommend 
to Mr. Meyer, therefore, unless he feels some inclination to 
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appear at the bar of a criminal court, to be very cautious in 
how he “ lashes pistols to a stem,” in such a way as that the 
poacher may receive their contents into his hands, and be thus 
rendered ‘ a very slow planter of wires for the future.” Let 
the man who trespasses upon the property of another, be pu- 
nished for such offence according to law; but let the penalty of 
that law be commensurate to the nature of the injury committed. 
Let him who hunts or shoots for pleasure, without paying the 
duty which the legislature may impose, suffer in his purse or in 
his person, as the enactments of the duty act may prescribe, or 
the circumstances of the case demand ; but let not such pu- 
nishment be inflicted except by Sentence of the competent 
magistrate pronounced after a fair and open trial. Will En- 
glishmen endure that their lives may be taken away by such 
men as servant-sportsmen usually are, for the simple offence of 
killing hares and partridges, which are by the law pronounced to 
be the property of no man, and which it would be for the advan- 
tage of agriculture to extirpate? There are, we believe, few 
farmers who have not suffered serious injury from their depre- 
dations, and from the careless and overbearing conduct of qua- 
lified sportsmen. For our part, we have more than once seen 
whole crops ruined by these gentry, and fences which had been 
raised at a great expence almost entirely destroyed to afford 
them and their lacqueys the pleasure of being ‘¢ in at the death.” 
Is the farmer to continue subject to punishment for killing ani- 
mals which prey upon his fields, that his landlord and his friends 
may enjoy an amusement, in its consequences so generally de- 
structive to the interests of agriculture? Let us hope that this 
system will soon cease. Let us remember that it was one of 
the immediate cauges of the late mighty revolution, whose tor- 
rent has only been repressed by the unshaken firmness of 
England ; whose ebullitions still threaten reaction; and whose 
consequences are now so severely felt by almost every class 
in society. 

But to return to the contents of Mr. Meyer’s book :—we may 
observe that these embrace a variety of topics; as rules for the 
breeding, choice, and training, of dogs—for coursing—shoot- 
ing—beating for game—breeding rabbits— hunting hares, 
foxes, stags, otters, badgers, squirrels, marten cats, and wild 
boars—trapping foxes, polecats, stoats, and small hawks; for ° 
the preservation of game ; for fishing ; the preservation of baits, 
and for breeding pheasants; with a list of dog’s names, a 
chapter on technical terms, directions to keepers, and a string 
of recipes for killing bugs, rats,.and dogs, and for curing va- 
rious diseases to which the animal last: mentioned is subject. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. IIL. January, 1816. K 
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Among others are two recipes for hydrophobia, which will shew 
the character of Mr. Meyer’s medicinal experience, and which 
we have no doubt will be found upon trial to be most ‘ ap- 
proved and valuable.” 


“ Take a handful of rue, four ounces of garlic, two ounces of mi- 
thridate, a quart of strong beer, and a table spoonful of scraped 
pewter ; beat these all together, and boil them till reduced one- 
fourth. Give a table spoonful nine mornings following. 

“Or immediately as the bite is given, apply salt, squeeze the in- 
cision, and bind as much as you can on it, stopping the circulation 
above it.”’ 


Among the most favourable sections in this work is that 
which relates to ** Hare, Fox, and Stag Hunting,” which we 
quote, in order that such of our readers, as are partial to the 
sports of the field, may be enabled to form for themselves a 
judgment of Mr. Meyer’s rules and style. There may, perhaps, 
be found in this extract sufficient reason for distrusting our 
opinion of them ; and we should be sorry indeed not to give the 
author a fair chance of having our remarks on his labours placed 
to the account of our ignorance, by those who are more capa 
ble, than we pretend to be, of appreciating their merits, 


* In hunting the hare, you will find her make use of many ar- 
tifices, such as running to a head, heading back, thereby foiling 
the ground ; then throwing two or three times, and making head 
again, which puts the dogs to a check, causing them to overshoot, 
and gives her an opportunity of throwing in again, and returning on 
the foil. In which case, make your casts counter till you come to 
her home, where you will find her. Sometimes, when she is very 
hard run, she will take vault: sometimes, after several throws, she 
will lay down, take the water, &c. and let the hounds overshoot. 

«« The fox will shew greater cunning. When unkennelled, and 
on the pad, he will hunt the hounds, as they do him, curveting, 
throwing, &c. whilst he is running counter. This brings the hounds 
toa check: to prevent which, quarter your hounds, to make him 
break cover, which he will do down or side wind, if possible, 
Sometimes, after a few miles run, he will take a new fence, let the 
hounds overshoot, and return upon the foil; in which case, you 
must draw counter, as before. Sometimes he will curvet up to a 
river, chink, or arch, by which means he often saves himself. 

*« The stag shews still greater cunning, by often leaving his har- 
bour, stalking forth, thereby thinking to foil the ground, and des- 
troy his view and fumet. ‘When unharboured and emprimed, he 
will make head straight across the country ; and when closely pur- 
sued, will return to the herd, put up another, and sink in his 
place, particularly when in the grease, by which means they save 
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one another. To prevent the change, you should take the marks of 
your stag. 

** The buck will do the same, except leaving his lodge, and run- 
ning so large a ring, the former being more venturous. They haunt 
in November in furze and thick shrubs ; in December, in high slopes ; 
January, in young wheats and rye ; February and March, in thick 
bushes : April and May, in coppices and springs ; June and July, 
out-woods and purlieus, near young corn ; in the middle of Septem- 
ber and October, afer the first showers, they go to rut, when each 
buck chooses his herd ; number varying from four or five to fifteen 
ormore. There is always a master buck in a park : if he, through 
any misfortune, lose a horn, being conscious of his inability, he im- 
mediately leaves the herd, and becomes quite a recluse. 

«* They are in season for hunting a little after Midsummer-day 
to Holy-rood, September 26th; and for killing from the latter 
end of June to the middle of September. Does, October, No- 
vember, December, and January. Then follow the spaid does, 
which should be taken a month or six weeks previous, and their 
feet pared till made quite tender, which will keep them at lodges 
where they will lie and grow fat, by feeding them. Heavers, and 
mules come in in rutting season; fawns as they grow into size 
cut them from four to seven days old. They are called the first 
year through, a fawn; the second, a pricket; the third, a sorrel: 
the fourth, a sore; the fifth, a bare-buck, or buck of the first 
head ; the sixth, a buck. They are fit to killin their seventh year; 
and never outlive their ninth year. Some are killed at five years 
old, but are not prime, the grease running all out. The does are 
called after the bucks, prefixing the word sister, thus, sister- 
pricket, sister-sorrel, &c. Bucks cast their heads once a year, when 
they are said to mew. They feel a great alarm at the drop of a 
horn, as it unbalances the head. The parts of the horn are the 
beam, the brow antlers, the centre ditto, palm and croches. 
When a buck is séen rubbing his head against a tree, to get the 
pills of his new horns, he is said to fray. The stag is said to 
have no head the first year, and is called a calf-spitter, or brocket; 
the second, a pricket or gyrl; the third, a spaide; the fourth, a 
staggard, the fifth a stag or hart. The parts of the horns are, the 
burr, the pearls, the beam, the gutters in the beam, the brow 
angles, and the tines. Their ages are known by the size and 
number of them; bucks much the same, excepting the palm and 
royals or croches. ‘The females are called, as with deer, sister 
spitter, sister-spaide; the fourth year a hind or roe. To know a 
wet doe from a dry one, observe her coat: if she is dry, you will 
see little twists of hair sticking up, which are called quills ; like- 
wise she will set her head, and single up high, and look more 
round and straight. The wet doe looks heavy, stalks along slow- 
ly, hanging her head and single low. There are various sorts, 
but these are the principal ones. When cased and broke up, the 
parts are the head, the neck, the shoulders, the breast, the chine, 
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the haunces. The umbles, or fry, is composed of the doncets, the 
inchipin, the velvet or tenderlings, skirt, sweetbreads, liver, and 
kidneys. 

** In shooting them, there is great care to be taken to know 
their ages, and whether in high condition or not ; likewise if does 
are wet or dry. Never shoot end-ways, or foul: shoot a buck 
though the head, and a doe through the shoulder, asa bloody shoulder 
is held in high estimation. Immediately after they are down, run 
up and cut the throat. Be as expeditious as possible in lacing, 
casing, and drawing the shoulders, paunching, &c. as the fat will 
peel off with the skin, and the buck, in hot weather, will turn 
green. Some break them up hot, others the next morning; the 
latter is best. 

«« They are generally rode to the gun, though you may get into 
a tree near their walks, and wait for them. Or when you 
want to take them to removes, or buck to stall-feed, if the stall 
or lodge is not constructed properly for that purpose, build a pen 
where they are usually fed, near a tree, with hurdles, double 
height. Have a gate that will fall to and fasten quickly. Feed 
them till they come in freely; then plant yourself in the tree, with 
a cord tied to the gate, by which means you can take them. They 
are sometimes taken with a toil, or net, into which they are drove 
with a reel made with long feathers, and a long cord, an hundred 
yards long ; and sometimes a dog is used to drive them in with. 
Where trees stand handy across their main walks, tie two lines, 
one above the other, the height they run; drive them in witha 
dog. When they are forced, their horns lie straight with the 
neck, which will (when in) entangle them. If they are to be 
stall-fed, tie their legs, and saw their horns off just below the 
antlers ; blind them with sacking, then take them to stall. 

“The best food for them is clover-hay, cut, and oil cakes, 
ground and mixed. Common feed in the park is hay, beans, 
chesnuts, and drum-headed cabbages. When taken with the 
greens (which you may know by their leaving the herd, and lying 
in wet grounds, when their teeth are generally loose), give them 
dirty potatoes, grown in loamy clay, and clover hay. If they 
will not feed, cram them with barley-meal pellets, and they must 
be housed. There should be vaults made by the sides of hills, in 
parks, for deer to lodge in when the weather is very wet, and 
feeding stalls in different parts. Vert, (which is all kinds of green 
wood in a forest), with the beech-mast, makes the venison much 
finer flavoured than park feed; though these may be much im- 
proved by carrying them plenty of browse-wood. Stock per acre, 
if properly fed, may be three head. 

‘© When you are in search for out-liers, either stag or buck, go 
up wind early in mornings, to find him at relief or feed, when 
you may watch him to cover. This done, go for a blood-hound ; 
take him upon the lyam, or cord; try the ring walks, entries, 
goings out, &c.; and where you find fresh view, or slot, and 
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fumishings in the rides and glades, make blemishes and plashes 
in the siopes. These, in case your dog over shoot, will enable 
you to draw counter, and recover your beat. You will know when 
you are near him by the dogs bearing hard upon the lyam, and 
beginning to lapise, or open, which you must prevent. When 
found, if he is for a hunt, have the hounds upon a side lay, near 
where you think he will pass. Rouse him up; when he is em- 
primed, loose your hound, and sound your horn for uncoupling 
the hounds. After a long run, he will get embossed or tired,, 
which you will know by his coat looking black. He will tapish, 
i. e. lurk, skulk, and sink; which latter term means lying down, 
with his feet close under his belly, and putting his nose close to 
the ground, to prevent the scent flying ; when great care should’ 
be taken to prevent the hounds overshooting and losing him by 
default; if this should happen, you must draw counter, making 
your casts till he is recovered, and so on, till he is run down. The 
first that is in cuts his throat, and takes say, which is opening his, 
belly, to see how fat he is ; the rest taking a chop at his throat. 
as they come up; then sound a racheat, to call the lagging dogs 
in; reward them with the blood, which is called a quarry ; keep 
them to the neck, that they may not get partial to the haunches ; 
finish with a another racheat and a general hoo-up. 

** Coursing them in a Paddock.—It must be a mile long, widen- 
ing gradually all the way. From the stall where he is to be turned 
out to the end, there must be alarge sheet of water to receive him, 
to prevent the dogs spoiling him. Stands are placed by the sides 
for the spectators, as on race-grounds. 


We shall conclude this article by expressing our hope that 
Mr. N , of L* * * * * *, who we perceive, by the news- 
papers of the 24th instant, planted armed men in an open 
wood, at night, solely for the preservation of his game, and 
thereby gave occasron to the wounding of a man, will be brought 
to trial for an act at once so wantonly barbarous and grossly 
illegal; for we contend that it is as much murder in the eye of 
our common and statute law to fire upon a poacher, with in-. 
tent to kill, unless in self-defence, as it would be for a proprietor 
to shoot a man merely trespassing on his grounds unarmed ; 
and we trust some upright judge and honest jury will shortly 
convince the gentlemen-sportsmen in human blood of this 
truth, by a severe and salutary example. 

LAS 


—— 











Arr. VIII.—Headlong Hall, 12mo. Pp. 216. Hookham and 
Co. 1815, 


"Tus author of this novelette appears to be a sort of laughing 
philosopher, who has brought together an heterogeneous group 
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of personages, at Headlong-Hall, in the vale of Llanberris, 
Caernarvonshire, for the mere purpose of exhibiting, in a ri- 
diculous light, some of the philosophers, and philosophical sys- 
tems of the day. We suspect him to be no novice; and, 
from the marked attention which he pays to the uncourteous 
critics of the North, who are introduced under the names of 
Messrs. Geoffry Gall, Timothy Treacle, M‘Laurel, and Night- 
shade, it isnot unreasonable to infer that he has already felt their 
lash, and even under the smatt of it wrote the little book be- 
fore us. 

The principal characters consist of Mr. Foster, who believes 
every thing to be advancing towards perfection ; a Mr. Escot, 
who maintains that all things are running rapidly from bad to 
worse ; and a Mr. Jenkinson, who can find arguments of equal 
force on either side of a question. There are also a Crani- 
ologist, a Divine, a Painter, a Landscape-Gardener, a Mu- 
sician, and several others, with an undistinguished groupe of 
ladies. We should indulgea more friendly feeling towards the 
author, if he had treated the clergy with a little more respect ; 
his reflections, however, against them are very common-place, 
and we have the consolation of thinking that they will be per- 
fectly harmless. 


Our readers shall have an opportunity of judging, with 
what spirit the work is composed. Mr. Escort has just been 
declaring, that he never read a page of a certain Review, upon 
which Mr. Gall, &c. all together exclaim 


*€ Never read our Review!!! 


Mr. Escot. 


** Never. I look on periodical criticism in general to be a species 
of shop, where panegyric and defamation are sold, wholesale, re- 
tail, and for exportation. I am not inclined to be a purchaser of 
these commodities, or to encourage a trade which I consider preg- 
nant with mischief. 


Mr. M‘ Laurel. 


** I can readily conceive, sir, ye wou'd na weelinly encourage 
ony dealer in panegeeric : but frae the manner in which ye speak 0” 
the first creetics an’ scholars 0’ the age, I should think ye wou'd 
hae a little mair predileection for defamation. 


Mr. Escot. 


** T have no predilection, Sir, for defamation. I make a point 
of speaking the truth on all occasions ; and it seldom bappens that 
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the truth can be spoken, without some stricken deer pronouncing 
it a libel. , 


Again,—— 
Mr. Escot. 


“* T believe it is generally admitted, that one of the ingredients 
of justice is disinterestedness. 


Mr. M*‘ Laurel. 


* It is naadmeeted, Sir, amang the philosophers of Edinbroo” 
that there is ony sic a thing as diseenterestednass in the warld, or 
that a mon can care for ony thing sae much as his ain sel: for ye 
mun observe, Sir, eevery mon has his ain parteecular feelings of 
what is gude, an’ beautiful, an’ desires to see every thing about 
him in that particular state which is maist conformable to his ain 
notions o’ the moral an’ poleetical fitness of things. Twa men, 
Sir, shall purchase a piece o’ groond between ‘em, and ane mon 
shall cover his half wi’ a park— 


Mr. Milestone, 


‘*« Beautifully laid out in lawns and clumps, with a belt of trees 
at the circumference, and an artificial lake in the centre. 


Mr. M<‘ Laurel. 


** Exactly, Sir: an’ shall keep it a’ for his ain seil ; an’ the other 
mon shall divide his half into leetle farms of twa or three acres, 


Mr. Escot. 


«« Like those of the Roman republic, and build a cottage on 
each of them, and cover his land witha simple, innocent, and 
smiling population, who shall owe, not only their happiness, but 
their existence, to his benevolence. 


Mr. M* Laurel. 


*« Exactly, Sir: an’ ye will ca’ the first mon selfish, an’ the 
second diseenterested ; but the pheelosophical truth is seemply this, 
that the ane is pleased wi’ looking at trees, an’ the other wi’ seeing 
people happy an’ comfortable. It is anely a matter of indiveedual 
A peesant saves a mon’s life for the same reason that a hero or a 
foot-pad cuts his throat: an’ a philosopher deleevers a mon frae 
a preeson, for the same reason that a tailor or a prime meenester 
puts him into it—because it is conformable to his ain parteecular 
feelings o’ the moral an’ poleetical fitness o’ things. 


Squire Headlong. 


“© Wake the Reverend Doctor.—Doctor, the bottle stands with 
you. 
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The Reverend Doctor Gaster. 


** It is an error of which I am seldom guilty. 


Mr. M<‘ Laurel. 


‘© Noo ye ken, Sir, eevery mon is the centre of his ain system, 
an’ endeevours as much as possible to adapt every thing around 
him to his ain parteecular views. 


Mr. Escot. 


* Thus. Sir, I presume, it suits the particular views of a poet, 
at one time, to take the part of the people against their opressors, 
and at another, to take the part of the oppressors against the 
people. 


Mr. M*‘ Laurel. 


« Ye mun alloo, Sir, that poetry is a sort of ware or commo- 
dity, that is brought into the public market wi’ a’ other deserap- 
tions o' merchandise, an that a mon is parefectly justified in get- 
ting the best price he can for his article. Noo, there are three 
reasons for taking the part o’ the people: the first is, when ge- 
neral leeberty an’ public happiness are conformable to your ain 
parteecular feelings o’ the moral an’ poleetical fitness o’ things : 
the second is, when they happen to be, as it were, in a state of 
excitabeelity, an’ ye think ye can get a gude price for your com- 
modity, by throwing in a leetle seasoning o’ pheelanthropy an’ 
republican speerit: the third is, when ye think ye can bully the 
meenestry into gieing ye a peension to hau'd your din; an’ in 
that case, ye point an attack against them within the pale o’ the 
law, an’ if they tak nae heed of ye, ye open a stronger fire; an’ 
the less heed they tuk, the mair ye bawl, an’ the mair factious ye 
grow, always within the pale o’ the law, till they send a pleeni- 
potentiary to treatwwi ‘ye for yoursel, an’ then the mair popular ye 
happen to be, the better price ye fetch.” 

Y. 





—— 





Aar. IX.—A Treatise on Topography, both for Civil and Military 
Purposes, compiled and partly writien by C. S. De Matortiz, 
of the Royal Military Academy, ‘oolwich ; Knight of the Royal 
dnd Military Order of St. Louis, and of the Decoration. of the Lys ; 
Author of Instructions for Officers in Military Plan- Drawing ;” 
** Commentaries onthe Spirit of the Modern System of War; ‘ The 
Theory of Field- Fortification; ‘‘ Practical Field Fortification,” &c. 
&c. &c. 2 Vols. Pp. 221.227. LEcrrton. 


A munsr the scenes of agitation which have of late distinguished 
the moral as well as the political world, and which, in effect at 
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least, continue, even at this time, to shock and distract the 
public mind, it is gratifying to perceive, that the great work of 
mental improvement has not been neglected by those, whose 
habits and qualifications peculiarly fitted them to extend its 
sphere; and that, though the channels of Art and Science have 
been usurped by the turbulent torrents of political zeal, the 
fountains have yet retained their wonted purity and activity. 
Indeed, we recollect no period abounding more in scientific and 
didactic publications, than that comprized within the last 
twelve months. In the course of that span of time, we have 
had so extensive a series of new works on Theology, Morals, 
Education, the Abstract Sciences, in short, on all the most 
important, because the most useful, departments of learning, 
as fully evinces that the spirit of research, and the desire of 
promoting whatever ministers to the elevation of the human 
intellect, have been fostered and exemplified in a manner 
equally eminent and unprecedented. 

One of the many proofs of this assertion is to be met with in 
the volumes before us; they are profound, comprehensive, 
and ingenious; exhibiting a considerable quantum of informa- 
tion (relative to a branch of knowledge which we wish to see 
popular), in a form at once creditable to the author, and in- 
viting to the student. By way of introduction, Mr. De Malortie 
gives the following account of the general texture of his ma- 
terials, and the sources from whence they are drawn; it will 
be found both explicit and candid. 


«« The great importance of Geography and Topography, both 
in a civil and military point of view, induced the French go- 
vernment, a few years since, to publish, at itsown expence, a 
work entitled Memprial Topographique et Militaire, which is now 
well known in England. The materials of that work were se- 
lected and arranged under the direction of the Dépét Général de 
la Guerre, by men most profoundly skilled in the subjects which 
it contains, and its publication has been highly beneficial to the 
French ; first, it has afforded them a desirable uniformity in the 
execution of Topography, and therefore prevented the adoption 
of such arbitrary methods as would not always lead to results 
equally satisfactory. Secondly, this single work, both the ex- 
tent and price of which are moderate, compared with the variety 
of subjects which it comprehends, now offers to the French a va- 
luable collection of precepts which were previously dispersed 
through several very voluminous and expensive publications.— 
Lastly, it relieves the young French Topographer from the anx~- 
iety to which he was before subject, respecting the method he 
ought to adopt, as it is now sufficient for him to follow the path 

Crit. Rev. Vor. III. January, 1816. L 
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which men of consummate knowledge and experience have mark- 
ed out for him in the Memorial. 

«« The French Memorial Topographique et Militaire forms the basis 
of the Treatise on Topography, which is now offered to English 
readers in their own language; and, as it is to be regretted that 
the limits of that work did not admit of less conciseness in the 
explanations relative to practical subjects, this kind of deficiency, 
in the French publication, has been fully supplied in the second 
volume of the English treatise; at least, as far as concerns the 
detail of Geodesic Operations. With regard to the application of 
Theory to Trigonometrical Surveying, the reader can undoubt- 
edly not have a better guide than Colonel Mudge’s account of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of England and Wales, carried on under the 
direction of that Officer. 

*« This treatise is divided into four parts, illustrated by a va- 
riety of suitable plates; the first part contains all the Geodesic 
Operations explained in the Memorial Topographique et Militaire, 
with appropriate tables for the principal requisite reductions ; 
most of the formule in this part have been selected from the 
works of Delambre, Laplace, Legendre, and Puissant, and these 
formule, as well as the numerical examples by which they are 
illustrated, have been reduced to English measures. The same 
part includes, likewise, a minute description, accompanied with 
figures of the Repeating Circle, and the method of using it; as 
well as the description and use of Borda’s Reflecting Circle. 

“* Purt the Second consists of a translation of Biot’s Essay on 
finding the altitudes of places by means of the barometer; in- 
cluding a brief historical account of the barometrical formula, 
and its complete demonstration by the simple elements of algebra; 
as well as tables, from which the difference of altitude of any two 
places may be obtained by the simple subtraction of two num- 
bers; in this part, the linear measures have been reduced from 
French metres to English yards, and the heights of the thermome- 
ter from degrees of the centesimal scale to those of Fahrenheit's, 
generally used in this country. These reductions have necessa- 
rily caused the principal table to be recalculated from the reduced 
formula, and extended from forty-two columns to seventy-four ; 
with some additional lines in length, on account of the number 
of yards exceeding that of metres in a given space; in the first 
half of the table, where it was most essential, the numbers have 
also been carried to one more place of decimals in this treatise 
than in the French essay. 

** Part the Third comprehends, besides observations relative to 
the triangles of the second order, the methed of forming trian- 
gles on the ground, and of resolving them by plane-trigonometry, 
in amanner analogous to that which is used in trigonometrical 
surveys. Important remarks and select problems follow this ex- 
planation, which immediately precedes a description of the imple- 
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ments used for surveying, and an illustration of the methods of 
making scales, tracing a right line on the ground between two 
objects, and measuring it with a chain or with rods ; minor str- 
veys, performed with or without calculation, are then considered, as 
well as the methods of transferring to paper, in both cases, the 
points of the ground which have been taken. A general descrip- 
tion of the plane-table is next given, and the use of this instru- 
ment explained in the various circumstances in which it may be 
employed. The surveying compass is also described, and its use 
illustrated by practical examples. Lastly, some easy methods of 
levelling, and of taking a profile of a ground, will be found in 
this part of the treatise. 

“* Part the Fourth contains the translation of an Essay on Mili- 
tary Reconnoitring, written by Allent, a lieutenant colonel in the 
French Engineers, with the notes and plates annexed to it. The 
excellence of this essay, which the Depot General de la Guerre 
has published in the Memorial Topographique et Militaire, is so 
generally acknowledged, as to render it unnecessary to dwell on 
its merits in this place; it shall only be observed, that the Au- 
thor’s extensive military knowledge has enabled him to view mi- 
litary reconnoitring in its true light; wherefore, instead of con- 
fining himself within the narrow bounds of former authors, he 
has embraced all the subjects essentially connected with this very 
important branch of military service—He first points out the va- 
rious kinds of information which war requires, and then investi- 

ates the means of procuring them. This leads him to the sub- 
ject of military reconnoitring ; and, after noticing the instruc- 
tions which officers engaged in that operation may receive, he 
specifies the materials which will serve them in forming the out- 
lines of their work. He next considers the instruments and pro- 
cesses by which a sufficient approximation will be obtained in mi- 
litary reconnoitring, with respect to the fundamental triangles, 
the particular detgrmination of a place, and the heights and dis- 
tances of objects. Surveys in which distances are measured with 
rods, &c. or only by pacing, or such as are carried on by the eye 
alone, and without any actual measurement, are likewise the sub- 
jects of his explanations, together with other operations that may 
be performed without instruments. 

«*« Lastly, he gives proper directions for drawing maps adapted 
to military reconnoitring, and for the formation of descriptive 
and military memoirs. 


The treatise, it will have been collected from the foregoing 
remarks, is divided into four parts. In the first part are de- 
veloped the use of the Repeating Circle—the theory of Spirit 
Levels—the use of Borda’s Reflecting Cirele—the method of 
adapting Telescopes to the Plane of this Circle, and of ascer- 
taining by its assistance the distances between the heavenly 
bodies—the doctrine of latitudes and azimuths, &c. &c.; the 
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whole of which is illustrated by various Geodesic problems and 
calculations. The second part consists of a translation of M. 
Biot’s valuable essay on the theory and use of Barometry. 
The third details the principles upon which Trigonometrical 
surveys are to be made. And the fourth and concluding part, 
is an admirable dissertation on Military Reconnoitring, from 
the pen of a Lieutenant Colonel in the late French Army, 
translated by the Editor. 

In giving this synoptical view of the contents of this work, 
we convey a much better idea of its attractions than could 
possibly be afforded by any extracts that our limited room 
would allow us to insert. Where the subject-matter is so truly 
interesting, and where it is treated in the very scientific and 
recondite manner in which it is here discussed ; it is peculiarly 
difficult to make selections: but the chief circumstance which 
prevents us from offering to our readers a sample of the merits 
of these volumes, is the intimate connection of the various 
parts, and even of the paragraphs into which they are sub- 
divided. This harmony we should inevitably destroy, by 
making a few scattered quotations.: we should do injustice to 
the author, without satisfying the reader. ‘The observations, 
the problems, the calculations, and the precepts, form a body 
of knowledge so compact and homogeneous, that to judge of 
its claims to approbation, it must be examined from beginning 
to end. 

We shall conclude with remarking, therefore, that after 
thorough examination, we feel authorised in saying, that this 
**Treatise on Topography” is a clear, ingenious, and com- 
prehensive exposition of the theory and practice of the science, 
and adapted to facilitate the labours of those engaged in taking 
Civil or Military Surveys. 








— 


Arr. X.—A Letter to Witt1am Wirserrorce, Esa. M.P. On the 
Subject of Impressment ; calling on Him, and the Philanthropists of 
the Country to prove those feelings of Sensibility they expressed in 
the cause of Humanity on Negro Slavery, by acting with the same 
Ardour and Zeal in the Cause of British Seamen. “By Tuomas 
Ureunart.” Pp. 22. R.S. Kirgy. 1816. 


Trisa curious thing that, before we had well finished the peru- 
sal of this sensible pamphlet, on the justice of whose remarks, 
generally speaking, and the tone and language in which they 
are conveyed, there cannot, we think, be two opinions—a 
volume should be laid upon our desk, the whole purport of 
which is, to re-excite against the United States that rancourous 
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hatred in the minds of the English people, which Ministers have 
endeavoured vainly to infuse into their hearts, and that one of 
the reasons most strongly insisted upon by the author of the 
book against the Republic for the justification of this wished- 
for hatred, should be the abusive language held by the citizens 
of the United States, against the Subjects of His Britannic 
Majesty—language by which the latter are stigmatized with the 
epithet of slaves—a word more peculiarly applied by the Re- 
publicans to that portion of our countrymen, whose lives are 
lost or wasted in the purchase of our victories. Mr. Urquhart 
aims, and with what success a jury of British Seamen would 
speedily decide, to prove that the condition of the English 
Sailor is actually not superior to that of the sable population of 
our Atlantic Settlements; that the difference between him and 
the African is simply nominal; and, that to all intents and pur- 
poses, he is as completelya SLAVE as the Negro. This is 
the position of Mr. Urquhart, a seaman himself; jealously 
sensible of the naval renown of Great Britain, and so tender of 
doing any thing that might forcibly interfere with the noble 
projects of our state-pilots, that he delayed the publication of 
his letter till the present time, apprehensive that the importance 
of its matters might draw their attention from the Deliverance 
of Europe; when to these considerations we add, that he appears 
the determined foe of the Emperor Napoleon, and the United 
States Republic, and that he is so perfect a ministerialist as to 
blame even Mr. Wilberforce for his gentle opposition to the 
present war, we shall find it difficult to differ from him with re- 
gard to the veracity of his assertions respecting our brave 
sailors. If then, we are compelled to give our faith to the sub- 
stantiality of Mr. Urquhart’s indignant observations on the con- 
dition of English Mariners, what shall we say of the author of 
‘*The Colonial Policy of Great Britain,’’** when he tells us 
that he hates, and therefore we ought to hate the Republic, 
because her citizens apply to our fellow-countrymen an epithet 
which one of their own body employs as accurately descriptive 
of their situation? 

Mr. Urquhart commences his letter by stating his motives in 
selecting Mr. Wilberforce as the fittest individual to be address- 
ed on an occasion like the present. The integrity and benevo- 
lence of that distinguished Senator, his unwearied, and, at 
length, triumphant exertions in the cause of the Abolition of 





* We intend to notice this production in our next. Ably-written, while it 
iS perfidious in principle ; the good sense and virtuous hearts of the people of 


this country will uever regard its precepts with other sensations than those of 
abhorrence. 
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Negro-slavery, entitle him to the first place in the list of those, 
whose assistance may be sought with something like hope in 
the redress of enormous evils. 


** You have at last received the noblest reward in the success 
which has crowned your labours; and the treaty just concluded 
with France, consecrates your exertions, whilst it shews what a 
single individual, impelled by an honest zeal, is capable of per- 
forming. This perseverance and this suecess in behalf of the ne- 
gro, encourages me to claim your powerful aid, in order to re- 
dress another grievance equally glaring, and where the sufferers 
have a much stronger title than the African, to your sympathy. 
The sufferers are Britons; and what is more, to their courage and 
intrepidity the country is prineipally indebted for the prosperity and 
security she now enjoys.’ 


He then procecds to inform Mr. Wilberforce, that he him- 
self is one of that most useful and deserving body of men, to 
whose sufferings he wishes to see roused the attention of the 
House of Commons: in fact, that an enquiry not a fiftieth 
part “ so laborious as that required to bring to light the iniqui- 
ties of the Slave Trade, would have revealed to the public eye 
enormities inflicted upon British Seamen, at least equal to the 
atrocities practised by the Slave merchants and purchasers ;”’ 
and after dwelling at some length and with much force of feel- 
ing, on the shocking injustice of thus permitting the supporters 
of our maritime glory to be oppressed and insulted, proceeds 
to give an instance in his own person, of the abominations to 
which the system of Impressment is continually, when in 


practice, giving rise. 


*« To give you some idea of the impress, I shall mention a cir- 
eumstance which occurred to myself. While walking in a street 
in the east end of London in the year 1808, in the month of July, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, with my wife holding by one 
of my arms, and her sister by the other, I was stopped by a man 
who demanded who I was ; on which I desired to be informed by 
what authority he dared to ask me that question. I had hardly 
uttered the words when I was brutally seized by him and two or 
three more. My wife received a violent blow on the breast, which 
compelled her to quit her hold ; and which was struck with such 
force that symptoms of a cancer appeared in a short time after- 
wards; those symptoms continued for several months, and only 
the first medical attention could have prevented the consequences 
that were apprehended. The ruffians struck me on the head, tore 
my coat from my back, and afterwards dragged me by the neck 
for fifty yards, until life was nearly exhausted. At this critical 
moment some people who had collected from curiosity, fortunate- 
ly happening to recognize me, interfered, and probably by this 
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means saved my life. The fellows who had been guilty of this 
daring outrage upon a British subject, ran off to save themselves 
from the indignation which their violence had excited in the crowd. 
Having been informed that they belonged to a gang on the impress 
service, I applied to Lieut. Crawford for their names, which he 
refused to comply with; and requested me to compromise the out- 
rage; of course I rejected the proposal. I next applied to the Lord 
Mayor, who represented my case to Lord Howick, then first Lord 
of the Admiralty ; his lordship, after instituting an enquiry, trans- 
mitted the report he received from Capt. Richbald, with an affida- 
vit of the gang, and the report of Lieut. C ; all of whom, 
according to their own testimony, were the most harmless of men. 
At the same time Lord Howick represented that it was not in his 
power to punish the man, but that he should not be protected by 
government if I chose to enforce the civil law against him. 4 
most gracious boon! Such were the feetings of sensibility expressed 
by Lord Howick, on an injury done to a British seaman, and to 
the females of his family: compare them with the ostentatious 
sympathy he always manifested on the subject of Negro Slavery, 
and then inform me if he deserves that a mercantile seaman should 
risk his life to protect him and his family from a foreign enemy. 
It was the bounden duty of his lordship to have discharged this 
man from the service, and to have publicly expressed the most 
marked disapprobation of the conduct of the officers under whom 
he acted, in order to offer a salutary example to others. This man 
was continued in the service during the war. 

*« Upon application to my solicitor I was advised, if I wished 
to inflict punishment on the delinquent, to sue him inthe Court 
of King’s Bench for damages, (although he was not worth a shil- 
ling) in preference to an indictment, as the plea of state necessity 
might be set up as an excuse for his conduct, and be perhaps ac- 
cepted by the magistrates. 

‘* At the expiration of four months of trouble and expense, and 
having no positive evidence to prove the first part of the assault, 
{ received from the jury a verdict for fifty pounds damages. The 
compensation appears trivial for such an act of outrage, but it 
produced the effect 1 desired; the fellow absconded for some 
months, when he found means to offer me security for payment 
in the course of two years, by instalments, which I accepted. 
This sum did not pay my law expences, not to speak of the medi- 
cal and other incidental expences, incurred by this act of violence. 

** But what would have been the situation of a man differently 
circumstanced to what I was, with regard to property, and whe 
would not have had the means of suing for redress. He would 
have been dragged on board the tender, perhaps sent off to a fo- 
reign station; his wife, without money and protection, would 
have been left exposed to the effects of the violence she had sus- 
tained, to which she must inevitably have fallen a victim; whilst 
her distress and agony would be inexpressibly sharpened, from 
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the despair of never again seeing her husband: had she a family 
depending on his exertions for their subsistence, her misery would 
be intolerable.” 


He next informs us that in April last, it being found im- 
possible to procure a sufficient number of regular seamen, he 
had an interview with Lord Melville, and committed to paper 
at that persons request, a plan for remedying the evil, which 
after the usual smiles and bows, appears to have been never 
more thought of. 

The observations on discipline are evidently the result of 
much consideration. 


*« The word dicipline, perhaps, is not so generally understood 
as it ounhtto be, by officers commanding men: too many of them 
define it to be submissive obedience to every regulation or order, 
which they may arbitrarily suggest, however unnecessary, with a 
view to the good of the service, and howev:r wantonly imposed 
upon men. ‘The perfection of it, in their ideas, is passive submis- 
sion to the will, and even caprice of a superior. I shall not at- 
tempt to refute so arrogant a doctrine; | conceive the basis of 
true discipline to be a system of reasonable rules, adapted to the 
duties and necessities of the service; strict obedience to those rules, 
and the performance of those duties, constitute the virtue of the 
subordinates, whilst that of the officer consists in seeing them 
faithfully executed, and in never exacting more. He should al- 
so be able to ascertain what his men are competent to do, and 
not require more from them than their ability and capacity are 
adequate to perform. He should possess the art of being able to 
work upon the minds of his crew; and thus facilitate, by calling 
forth their moral energies, the execution of the duty required. 
His own conduct should, at the same time, serve as an example 
and a guide to all; he should never make an unreasonable de- 
mand, or deny a reasonable request ; his word once given, should 
be held sacred, and his eye should perpetually watch over the 
comforts of those entrusted to his care; an adherence to those 
rules would tend more effectually than the ostentatious display of 
power, which is too often exhibited, to retain the men in a sense 
of their duty, and to make them perform it with zeal and alacrity.” 


We extract Mr. Urguhart’s plan in the rough form for 
ameliorating the condition of the seamen. 


“« The following, I conceive, ought to be among the subjects 
for a Committee of the Legislature ;— 

** Ist. What has been the general conduct of the impress ser- 
vice during the late war : 

** 2nd. What is the present state of naval discipline, and if it 
is founded on principles adapted to the command of regularly bred 
seamen ? 
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** 3rd, Are the present articles of war for seamen suited to the 
enlightened minds of men of the present day ? 

«4th, What has been the general conduct of officers towards 
men ? 

‘* 5th, What is the cause of the rooted aversion in the minds of 
our mercantile seamen to the naval service ? 

“6th, What is the best method to raise a sufficient number of 
seamen in time of war, to man our navy and merchant’s service 
without foreigners ? 

“7th, What would be the most efficacious mode of training 
men and boys in the merchant's service, which is the only good 
school, to make them effective seamen, and form their minds for 
the navy, when the country may require their services ? 

** 8th, What mode of training is best adapted for officers to en- 
able them to command mercantile seamen, render them effective, 
and prevent desertion ? 

** 9th, What privileges or rights ought to be granted to sea- 
men, so as to place them upon an equality with other men, when 
the country requires their particular services, and exacts sacrifices 
from them beyond those which are imposed upon any other class 
of his Majesty's subjects? 

«© 10th, How far is it necessary to blend the two services to- 
gether for the general and individual good ? 

** 11th, What would be the best method to give employment 
to our seamen after the conclusion of a war, until their numbers 
were reduced to answer the peace establishment of the navy and 
the merchant service ? 

‘© 12th, What would be the best plan for the gradual extinc- 
tion of impressment, without depriving the Executive altogether 
of the right of exercising such power on great and sudden emer- 
gencies ? 

‘© 13th, Whether a serious injury does not arise to the naval 
service, by holding*it up as a place of punishment for those who 
commit petty crimes, when it ought to be held up as a service of 
honour and interest ? 

** 14th, What is the cause that men taken from the merchant's 
service with a good moral character, after having been in the na- 
vy, though fora short time, become more or less corrupted ; so 
much so, that they have great difficulty in again obtaining em- 
ployment in the mercantile service when any other can be ob- 
tained ? 

** 15th, What would be the best plan, during peace, of ascer- 
taining as nearly as possible the number of seamen that might be 
obtained for the naval service, in case of war; ; and what would 
be the best means, should their numbers be insufficient, of ob- 
taining the requisite supply in the shortest space of time ? 

“* 16th, How far it would tend to the general good, to cause 
all ships, in those trades that particularly belong to this country, 
to carry a certain number of people according to tonage, and to 
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do away with direct taxation as a means of indemnifying the own 
ers for the increase of the expense ? 


With much force, earnestness, we will even say eloquence, 
he presses the bringing his plan before the Senate. 


‘© The plan I have proposed will correspond with that which 
you have formed for the extinction of negro slavery, but with this 
difference, that you in the fitst instance pretended only to aim at 
amelioration, while you are gradually going on to total abolition ; 
whereas, I set out with the intention of doing away with im- 
pressment altogether, by working in such manner upon the minds 
of our youth, as should prepare them gradually for voluntary and 
limited service in the Navy. This would lead to the idea, that it 
is a duty imperative upon them to serve their country; and, 
when it is impressed upon them, on first entering into the mer- 
eantile service, that they are liable to be called upon for a fixed 
period, to defend the rights, the honour, and the interest of their 
country, there is no doubt that, in due time, it will have the de- 
sired effect. ' 

** Here, Sir, is a fine and an ample field for your patriotism ; 
it will also afford scope for the exercise of your humanity and sens¢ 
of justice. ‘That the plan has not been sooner taken up and car- 
ried into effect, may have partly arisen from the extraordinary 
State of public affairs for the last twenty-five years; and many, 
who perhaps felt its expediency, might not have had the expe- 
rience and knowlege requisite to arrange and accomplish it. I 
have not taken up the subject from private interest, or party mo- 
tives; but having been a witness for a number of years of the 
evils I propose to correct, I feel conscious at the same time that 
I could not more effectually promote the interests of my country, 
than by advocating the rights and improving the condition of our 
mercantile seamen,” 


The concluding paragraphs impress the conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a speedy adoption of some plan, whether that of the 
author, or some other, for the partial and temporary removal, 
for partial and temporary it must be, of the cankering defects 
in our Naval System. 


“« That the .present state of peace, at the conclusion of a long 
war, is the best suited to discuss this subject, is not to be disputed. 
The discussion at this time can have ‘no bad effect on the service, 
nor throw obstacles in the way of government; at the same time 
the subject is now more familiar to the minds of men than it will 
be to the rising generation, after a few years of peace. The time 
is therefore unobjectionable ; and the execution of the plan can- 
not be longer postponed, without adding to the difficulties or ac- 
complishment, and without the most serious detriment to the na- 
val service. The American government is straining every nerve 
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to ifiprove and extend its nivy; and as our relations with that 
power appear to be extremely precarious, it would be downright 
infatuation to neglect this vital subject longer. 

«‘ It is a melancholy fact, that the mode of impressment du- 
ring the war had nearly annihilated British mercantile seamen and 
officers, so that we had not proper persons to train the rising ge- 
neration ii their duties as seamen. This, it must be confessed, 
is a serious evil, in a country whose vital interests depend upon 
her marine, and proves the imperious necessity of substituting a 
better system. 

** Another session of parliament ought not to pass by without 
applying a remedy to the evil. It is impossible, in the present 
state of the political world, to say how long we may enjoy the 
blessings of peace. Though the rage of the storm is spent, yet 
the clouds are not wholly dispersed. It is therefore imperative 
upon us to be prepared for every possible contingency; and as 
the navy is the firmest and most constitutional bulwark of these 
kingdoms, as well as the great source of our power and secufity, 
it is therefore the first and most urgent of all duties to improve 
its condition, and to insure to it hereafter the ascendency it has 
hitherto possessed.” 




















THEOLOGY. 


Art. 11.—Strictures of Eternal Import, and Universal Concern. 
By AntHropuHiLos. Pp.213. Coxand Son. 1815. 


ANTHROPHILOS* is a writer at once pious, intelligent, and 
moral. His Dedication ‘“l'o ProrEssinG CHRISTIANS OF EVERY 
DENOMINATION ; whether CHURCHMEN, DissENTERS, or Ca- 
THOLICs, ’’is in the true spirit of Protestantism, which indulg- 
es and fosters a liberal and beneficent regard and affection for 
all excepting the vicious. Wickedness, be it arrayed in rags 
or purple,is obnoxious to its animadversions: yet reclamation, 
not revenge, was the avenging impulse of its great and be- 
nign propagator; to exterminate error, not by fire and the 
rack, but by such instruments as were afforded by pious zeal 
and the powers of persuasion—this was the holy labour of his 
long and virtuous life; nor did he depart from that world he 
had so highly contributed to enlighten, till he beheld all parts 
of his plan firmly established, and the germs of true religion, 
and consequent improvement, ripening imto the growth and 
beauty of perfection. There can be no doubt, ia any reflec- 
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tive mind, but that the Reformation was closely connected 
with much of the subsequent history of Europe; that its in- 
fluence, though long unsuspected, was poli-ically prolific, and 
that it gave to the minds of men an impetus amazingly fa- 
vourable to another order of things, independent of religion, 
than existed previouly to its establishment. Though by no 
means partizans of the doctrine of perfectibility, we do think 
that the human mind is progressing, and that books in the 
manner of the little volume before us, combining piety with 
principle, are adapted to the spirit of the age, and founded on 
data harmonizing with the improved state of public opinion. 
Vice naturally seeks to establish its dominion by persecution— 
but Virtuc, which is the truest wisdom, informs the under- 
standing while it inlarges the heart, and conquers by its native 
attr: jons. 


What is the proper use of the Understanding with which we are 
created? Is it not, clearly to discern between things that essen- 
tially differ, and to treat them accordingly ? to discriminate be- 
tween true and false—right and wrong—good and evil—and then 
to convert our knowledge into Principles of action, by embracing 
the true, and rejecting the false ; adopting the right, and avert- 
ing the wrong; pursuing the good, and avoiding the evil? What 
again is the best and indeed the only legitimate exercise of the 
Reason, by which we are distinguished, and of which we are suf- 
ficiently propense to boast? Is it not to make a just Estimate of 
the things, which offer themselves to our Choice and Satisfaction 
—so as not to be imposed upon by that which is dazzling, decep- 
tive, and transitory, while we are blind to that which is solid, in- 
estimable, and enduring! Melancholy as is the Fact, in both 
these respects, Mankird, with comparatively few exceptions, may 
be said to have lost their Reason and understanding. 

«* As a necessary consequence, and to sink us still lower in the 
seale of moral Worth and Excellence, we have lost the true Dig- 
nity of our nature. Some indeed affect a counterfeit, to which 
they attribute that Name: but, our business is, passively to resign 
ourselves to ‘‘ The Scriptures of Truth;” and, as Dignity is a 
term so vague and equivocal in its common acceptation, let us 
glance a little at the several references to which it has been ap- 

lied. 
, *« Thus, there is dignity of Title; which is the poorest and 
meanest of all its applications: for, you may attach a very magni- 
ficent Title to a very contemptible Creature—who has no more 
claim to the honours, which blush for him, than a Mole has to 
the eye or the flight of an Eagle. There is also what has been 
styled dignity of Birth and Pedigree; which is no less factitious 
and visionary ; unless indeed our Nobles and Patricians could ge- 
nerate Mind and Virtue; upon which we shall not. stay to remark, 
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that we may not be thought either Satirical or invidious. As to 
Dignity of Manners,, upon accurate inquisition it will be found, 
generally to be nothing more than a lofty Insolence, fostered by 
pride and prosperity ? or, an artificial Polish, which the most 
infamous and abandoned may acquire. 

** It is not without much concern, that, we are compelled te 
own, there may be great superiority 6f Intellect and Genius, where 
there is every thing but real Dignity; as there may be infernal 
Spirits, which, as to these endowments, may far exceed the most 
exalted Saint among us. In a word, a Man may be adorned with 
Titles—he may have descended from a long line of ennobled An- 
cestry—and be most eminent for Genius and Talents—and yet be 
wholly devoid of the érve Dignity of his nature: which consists 
in moral Grandeur: the only Standard or Criterion of which must 
be sougiit for in, what the Bible calls, ‘‘ the Image of God:” and, 
chiefiy, in the exact rectitude and propriety of his conduct towards 
the divine Being, as the first Cause—the supreme Good—and the 
last End—of all things. Now, this image we have Jost: it has . 
been obliterated from the Soul, on which it was originally im- 
pressed, by Sin: that Sin, which, if divine Revelation is to be 
credited, has vitiated and disordered all the Faculties and pas- 
sions to so humiliating a degree, as to render them “ earthly, and 


sensual, and devilish!” In saying this, I adhere to the express 
of holy Writ.” 


The author continues his remarks in a strain of eloquence not 
often witnessed in Theological writers. The sincerity and 
warmth of heart with which he makes his appeal, is more 
deserving of applause than even the very simple, but very no- 
ble metaphor, which concludes the extract. 


** After this, can any reflective person be surprised to hear, 
from the same incontrovertible Testimony, that we have lost, with 
the best use of our Reason, and with the true dignity of our na- 
ture, the very thing, without which, as intelligent and immortal 
Beings, it is impossible we should ever be happy? Our Imagi- 
nation may please itself—as it is, alas! too apt to do—in rang- 
ing in the Paradise of Fools; in an Elysium, which our own 
Fancy has created: but, in any other moments but those, in 
which Conscience is lulled fast asleep in the lap of Dissipation, 
Levity, or Sensuality, will you, can you, say, that this is Hap- 
piness ? Consult your lucid intervals: ask your retired hours: 
advise with that great Teacher, Death—anticipate that boundless 
Eternity, into which you must shortly launch: and then say, is 
this Happiness? All these will attest, that, the happiness of every 
intelligent Being must be derived from the Favour—the Friend- 
ship,—the Love of Gop: without which, all our Pleasures must 
terminate in pain; all our Riches, in something inconceivably 
worse than poverty; all our Honours, in endless shame: our 
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present Existence will be our curse; and, our future destiny ah 
eternity of woe. 

Most inhuman indeed were it in me, could I add, without a 
secret sigh, what must neither be concealed nor disguised—that 
the Favour, the Friendship, the Love of God, we have all for- 
feited and lost; and, with them, our Happiness—Ourselves—our 
Souls: and to aggravate our wretchedness, we have no more 
strength, power, or sufficiency, to recover ourselves from this 
complicated misery, than we have to command another Sun to 
blaze in the firmament of heaven.” 


This book cannot be too extensively circulated. 


Art. 12.—The Vision of the beloved Disciple. 4 Sermonon the por- 
tion of Scripture appointed for the Epistle for Trinity Sunpay. 
By tHe Rev. James RupcGe, A.M. F.R.S. Lecturer of Lime- 
house, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 
Second Edition. Rivinecron. 


THERE is no doctrine of our Religion, which is revealed 
with less distinctness, or which has given rise to sharper 
polemical controversy, than that of the Trinity in Unrry. 
This is especially to be regretted, because the doctrine is one 
of extreme importance. ‘The mystery which it must be allowed 
on all hands, is inseparably attached to it, though scarcely 
penetrable by the eye of reason, tends not to diminish that im- 
portance. Farrn proclaims it essentially necessary to the 
Christian’s conception of the Godhead, and the article to which 
he must subscribe as the basis and groundwork of his belief. 

The motives for the composition of this Sermon, are thus 
detailed in the preface. 


** My attention was, a short time since, drawn, in a particular 
manner, to the subject of which it treats. An application was 
made to me by a few pious and intelligent Inhabitants in my 
Parish, who requested my opinion of certain passages in it, of 
which the meaning appeared to them obscure, and the language 
was considered as unintelligible. The points upon which they 
desired me to inform them, were, it mist be confessed, of the 
highest importance, and demanded a prompt and, as far as could 
be, a satisfactory explanation, with which I endeavoured to fur- 
nish them. It afterwards, however, occurred to me, that I had 
failed—and nothing was more probable—to render that explanation 
as satisfactory as my wishes inclined me to give, and the supreme 
importance of the subject itself required. 1 conceived that it was 
an imperative duty on me, even in this instance, ‘ to apply the 
whole strength and power of my mind to do the work of an Evange- 
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list,’ and seriously and diligently ‘to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,’ this portion of the Word of life and immortality, 
Accordingly, with the enlightening grace and sanctifying assistance 
of that Holy Spirit, from whom ‘ all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels, and all just works do proceed,’ I applied myself to this sacred 
work and office of the ministry, and was enabled, by the blessing 
of God, to prepare the present Discourse, in which, I trust, I 
have in some measure succeeded in bearing testimony to the truth 
of this great and cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, ‘ waicn, 
EXCEPT A MAN BELIEVE FAITHFULLY, HE CANNOT BE SAVED. 


The text is taken from the Revelation, c. 4. v. ii.— 


*« Thou art worthy O Lord, to receive Glory, and Honour, and 
Power : for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” 


This passage is dismissed with a very brief notice. The only 
cause for its being chosen appears to be, its forming part of 
the Epistle of the day, on which the sermon was preached. 
The topic to which the author mainly directs his attention, is 
the vision of St John. We are well aware indeed, that this 
portion of the Apostle’s writings is one of the authorities gene- 
rally appealed to in support of the Trinity: but we must be 
allowed to remark, that it is somewhat improper to make no 
other use of the text selected, than to merely prefix it as a title 
to the succeeding comments. 

The following extract will convey a pretty tolerable idea of 
the merits of this discourse. 


“Tt may not, perhaps, be deemed improper to state that the 
Book of Revelation was composed by St. John,—‘ that disciple 
whom Jesus loved,’s—and that the things contained in it are espe- 
cial communications made to him from heaven, while he was suf- 
fering under the persecution of Domitian, in the isle of Palmos, 
to which, for the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
he had been banished. The book opens with a sublime and mag- 
nificent description of the appearance of Christ to St. John. It 
then contains the account of the things which he saw, and of 
which he was commanded to write, descriptive of the then pre- 
sent state, and the future condition of the Church. This he was 
to communicate in an epistle addressed to the seven Churches of 
Asia, in which the knowledge of the Lord Jesus, and the glory 
of his salvation, had been preached. We now come to the fourth 
chapter, in which we are presented with a most megnificent spec- 
tacle of Jehovah enthroned in all his glory, and surrounded by an 
innumerable company of Apostles and Prophets,—by all the spi- 
rits of just men made perfect,—by a noble army of martyrs,— 
by Cherubin and Seraphin, continually crying, and repeating the 
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same word THRICE, as expressive of their belief in Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Saboath,’ and 
ehanting that divine hymn, with which the chapter closes,—* Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power: 
for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they are, 
and were creafed.’ 

“‘ The scene is laid in the heavenly mansions above. ‘ After 
this I looked, and behold a door was opened in Heaven, and the 
first voice which I heard, was as it were of a trumpet talking 
with me; which said, Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which must be hereafter.” Here, after the preceding reve- 
Jation had been made, the disciple is invited to behold the door 
which had been opened in heaven. Along the interior of the 
eelestial mansions his eyes are permitted to range, and to contem- 
plate the first Person of the sacred Trinity, seated upon his throne 
and encompassed by his ministers, who are counted by ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, delighting to do his will, and perform 
his pleasure. But before this glerious vision, he beholds that 
Divine personage by whom the door of Heaven has been opened, 
and an access to the Father of Spirits has been made. He recog- 
nized his blessed Saviour, on whose bosom he reposed, and at whose 
eross he attended at Calvary. He heard his vuice like as it were 
a trumpet, sounding from one corner of heaven to thé other, and 
it commands him to come up and to see all the things with which 
his sight should now be delighted: ‘ And immediately I was in 
the Spirit. Here the third Person of the sacred Trinity is intre+ 
duced to our view, which shows the propriety with which the 
Church has selected this portion of Scripture as a part of the day's 
service. We know that without the power and illumination of 
the Spirit, as is illustrated in the instance of Nicodemus, we 
never can discern spiritual, nor understand heavenly things. It is 
necessary, therefore, that we should be in the Spirit, for then 
we immediately perceive and comprehend the things which are 
spiritual and divine. SoSt. John in the magnificent vision before 
him—By the irradiation of the Spirit, he was enabled to fix his 
eyes on the delightful scenes around him, and to see the whole ex- 
panse of Heaven laid open to his view. He beholds the throne, 
upon which God is represented as sitting, as in a temple or taber- 
nacle. Perhaps we may form a clearer conception of this part of 
the vision, by referring to the description with which the Prophet 
Ezekiel presents us of the glory of God, in the first chapter, 26, 
27, and 28th verses: * Above the firmament was the likeness of 
a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone, and upon the like- 
ness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance of a man 
above upon it '—it had brightness round about. As the appear- 
ance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about. This was the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.’ Admitted to the 
eontemplation of Jehovah, at whose appearance formerly both 
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Abraham and Moses trembled, the Disciple proceeds to decliré the’ 
similitude’ of the divine object before him. In the splendour of 
bis pérson, and in the lustre of his appearance, he likens him” to 
a jasper and a'sardine stone ; and there was a rainbow round a~ 
bout the throne, in sight like unto an emerald. Nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful and magnificent than this represen+ 
tation. We seem almost ourselves to be in a vision, and to be- 
hold the Divinity before us. Of all the stones of the earth, none 
are more luminous in their appearance, or reflect greater lustre and 
beauty, after they have been polished, than the jasper and sardine : 
no comparison therefore could have been better adapted to fill our 
sninds With high conteptions of that variety of light and illumina- 
tion of glory with which the divine sHECHINAH, or presence, is 
surrounded... Asan emblem of mercy, and love and peace, the 
rainbow appeared to the enraptured vision of St. John, encitcling 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald. Here our thoughts are 
transported back to that blissful period in which the everlasting 
covenant of grace and mercy was made between! God and his 

ple, after the flood. ‘‘ He placed his bow in the heavens ;” and 
it may even now occasionally be contemplated in the firmament, 
though but dimly, as a token of the covenant love, and as an em- 
-blem of the everlasting mercy of Jehovah to his faithful and cho- 
sen people. It was, therefore fit that so endearing and magnifi+ 
cent a part of the spectacle should he beheld by St, John, . There 
is infinite beauty and grace in the likeness which is made of. the 
rainbow tothe emerald. The colours of the latter are well known 
to be green and vivid,, yet soft and.agreeable. Hence no simili- 
tude could be se expressive as this of that propitious favour which 
beams forth from amidst the transcendent glories of the Lord on 
the covenant people of Christ!” 





EDUCATION, 


Axt. 13,—A Comprehensive Astronomical and Geographical Class-book, 
for the use of Schools and private Families. By Marcaret Bryan, 
Baldwin & Co. 8vo. Pp. 136. 1815. 


Tue name of Mrs. Bryan may possibly be a stronger recom- 
mendation of this work to public attention, than the good word 
of humble reviewers: nevertheless, we cannot forego the plea- 
sure of adding our testimony to the weight of any prepossessions 
existing in favour of the fair author. The volume now before 
us will be found a very instructive companion to the globes, 
and is so perspicuous and well-arranged, that the want of any 
other teacher will scarcely be felt by the student, who has a 
mind to understand, and diligence to follow the directions laid 
down. It is divided into three parts; the 1st. consistsiof a 
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short explanation of the solar system; the 2nd. of a series of 
problems; and the 3rd. of appropriate questions, by way of 
exercise. The whole is illustrated by six neatly executed en- 
gravings, well adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 


tended. ‘There is also a kéy to the exercises for the use of 
tutors. 


The following specimen may afford some idea of the work, 
PROBLEM XCIX. 


To illustrate the Circumstances of the Harvest Moon, at the Latitude 
of London. 


«* At about the autumnal equinox with places in northern lati- 
tude, or when the sun is in Virgo and Libra, and the moon in 
Pisces and Aries, there is very little difference of time between the 
sun's setting and the moon's rising, because the moon's orbit is 
nearly parallel to the horizon ; hence it rises with the least angle 
to the same. The sun also rises but with little difference of time ; 
but it is on the moon's rising that the little difference perceived at 
that time chiefly depends. Rectify the globe for the latitude of 
Londor, place six patches to represent the progress of the moon 
on the celestial globe through Pisces and Aries, and leave 130 
between each to express the quantity of the moon's progress in 
the ecliptic each day, as nearly as the globe will express it at a 
mean calculation. Its real motion at a mean is about 13° 11’. 
Place six patches on each degree, for six degrees, from the twenty- 
seventh of Virgo to the third of Libra, for the sun’s apparent 
progress. Turn the globe on for six days, and observe the times 
of the sun’s setting and the moon's rising each day, when the dif- 
ference in time will be known: and you will find that in six days 
there will not be more than two hours difference of time, from the 
sun setting to the moon's rising. This full moon is called the 
harvest moon, because it happens about the time of harvest with 
places situated north of the equator, within the torrid and tempe- 


rate zones, and affords a continuance of good light during that 
period.” 


Art. 14——A Grammar of the English Language; in which the Rules 
are illustraied by Examples, selected from the best Authors for the 
use of Schools. To serve as an Introduction to Mr. L's other works. 
By C. Laiswe, Teacher of Languages ; formerly private Tutor in 
the University of Paris, Author of Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, 

- French and Italian Grammars. Dulau & Co. 


In our last number we took occasion to speak of Mr. Laisne’s 
Latin Grammar. The: observations which we thought proper 
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to offer on that work, may very well be applied to the little pro- 
duction before us. The place of both is the same. The illus- 
tration of the rules for the use of the different = of speech, 
and their inflections, are selected with equa judg ment and 
skill. And the general character of the Grammar 4s such as 
bespeaks in Mr. Laisne no small acquaintance, as well with 
the genius of our language as the works of our most distin- 
guished literati. 


Art. 13.—** L’ Abreviateur Italien, Divise en 18 Lecons, contien 

Les Déinitions, Les Lemarques et Les Exceptions, pour appr 
Langue Italienne, par le moyen de la Langue Francaise, et 

Qoelquefois dé la Langue Francaise, et Quelquefois de la Langue 
Anglaise ; suivi de 31 Thémes sur toutes les Parties du Discours, 
pour en faire l Application ; et de 40 Dialogues, od les Idiomes des 
Langues Italienne et Francaise ont été introduits. Ouvrage adapté 
l' Intelligence de la Jeunesse Anglaise, dans ' Age le plus tendre, par 
Cesare Bruno. Seconde Edition. Londres: Chez L’Auteur, 
No. 61, Be¥wick Street, Soho, et chez tous les principaux Li- 
braires. 1816. 


The title of Signor Bruno’s voume, sufficiently explains its 
pretentions, and it is our office to pronounce that those preten- 
sions are fully borne out by the substance of his work. It is con- 
cise, yet comprehensive ; the usual business of a grammar is ‘ac- 
curately explained ; and the themes or exercises are framed with 
the intention of uniting pleasure with instruction. We extract one 


Entre Me. Caroline et Me. Henriette. 


C. Mi vuol fare la grazia di gra- 
dire questa mela, Enyichetta cara ? 

H. Io non passo, per una gran 
ragione. 

C. Quale2 dessa, se 2 lecito, vita 
mia ? 

H. Or lo dirt; la mamma me 
Cha vietato. 


C. Casa dice ! d’ accettarla da me? 
oh, Dio? ~ 

H. Quanto 2 buona! oh, Carolina 
mia, non 2 affatto per cotesto. 

C. E perch? mai glielo avrebbe 
vietato ? 

H. Il medico nostro non le ap- 
prova. 

C. Ah, sara forse allgreh?.non 
on beg mature ! 


voulez-vouz bien accepter cett® 
pomme, ma chére amie? — 

je ne puis; et pour une forte 
raison. 

ut on savoir, mon amie ? 

je vais vous le dire ; e’est que 
maman me l’a défendu. 

quoi! de I’ accepter de moi? 
oh, mon Dieu! 

que vous étes bonne; ce ni" rest 
pas, du tout, pour cela, |) 

pourquoi donc vous autvit-elle 
défendu? 

c'est que notre! mdéecin ne les 
approuve pasi © 

ah, c’est; peut-étre, quand elle 
ne sont pas mures. 

ze pense que oui; mais, je nen 
suis pas sure. 
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H. Parmi di st; ma non lo so per 
certo. 

:C, Via, Vassapori, e vedra’ che 
un zucchero. 

H. Per carita, me ne dispensi. 
C. Bene, non se ne parli pir; 
éome ? salda! 

H. Ho pur discaro di non poterla 
ricevere. 

C. Gradir&a forse questo mazzet- 
to di n.ammole ? 

H. Ah, cotesto % che gradisce il 
cuor mio. 

C. Senta, gioja mia, senta che 
odor soate ! 

H. Oh, che bel profuno! or 
me ne vo di volo a metterle in 
una caraffina coll’ acqua. 

C. La prego de’ miei osseay alla 
sua Signora madre. 

H. A cotesto non manchero. Or- 
st, io la lascio, poiche le mam- 
mole si appasssicono. 

C. Io pure ho fretta; se ne vada 
con Dio. 
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gotitez-la, et v. verrez comme 
elle est douce. 
de grace. excusez-moi. 


eh bien, n‘en parlons plus ; qu’ 
elle est ferme ! 

que je suis fachée de vous re- 
fuser ! 

vous accepterez done ce bouquet 
de violettes ? ah, tres volontiers. 


sentéz; quelle charmante odeur! 

oh, quel parfum ! je m’en vais, 
tout de suite, les mettre dans de 
l'eau. 


bien mes respects & Madame 
votre mere. ' 


je n'y manquerai pas, Eh bien } 
je vous quitte, car mes violettes se 
fletrissent. , 

moi aussi, je suis press? . Dieu 
vous accompagne, 





LAW. 


Art. 18—The Speech of Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister, 


as 


delivered by him in the Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, in the 


ense of Guthrié versus Sterne, for Adultery. 


With the original 


Introduction considerably enlarged ; and with Remarks upon a recent 


Critique in The Edinburgh Review. 


By the Rev. Henry G. 


Waiter, A.M. Third Edition. Asperne. 1816. 


Or this pamphlet, consisting of thirty-four pages, more 
than half is consumed by the well-intended and tedious effusions 


of the Rev. Gentleman who has compiled the same. We give 
him full credit for being ‘ animated,” a la mode de capet, 
«< with the best spirit ;’ but he does ‘* go it” to a most in- 
tolerable length. Mr. Phillips’s speech is, certainly, fora 
young orator, a very pretty thing :—nevertheless the Hyper- 
‘borean Slashers were tolerably just in their management of it, 
and we think that Mr. White would have done rather bettet 
‘both for-himself and his client, if not so well for Mr. Asperne, 
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had he devoted the time occupied in writing this erposé toa 
private letter or lecture to Mr. P. explanatory of the justice of 
the animadversions made by the Northern Review on his, 
in partibus, beautiful speech. 





ArT. 19.—Povems by the Rev. Tuomas Rareves, of Liverpool; 
James Batpwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple; and Jere- 
mia Hotmes Wirrin. Originally published under the Title of 
“© Poems, by Three Friends.” Walker & Edwards. 


Our triumvirate introduce this joint offspring of their muse 
with the following preface : 


«« The poems of which this little volume is composed, are the 
ey eg of three friends, the amusemuent of whose early years 
ave been the cultivation of that small share of poetical talent 
which may have faJlen to their lot. Their entrance, however, on 
the more serious engagements of very different, but equally labo- 
rious professions will, in all probability, prevent their continuing 
that devotion to a cherished pursuit, which may now be incon- 
‘sistent with their duty: yet, in resigning the lyre, which their 
hands have but unskilfully touched, they feel a wish to encircle it 
with a wreath of poetical wild flowers, which, though it may ne- 
ver bloom to a guerdon of fame, may live through its little day, a 
simple memorial of their friendship. Individually, their pieces 
were too few to form a volume; by uniting and selecting from 
‘each of their stores, they trust that they have formed a collection, 
which may chance to please by its variety, rather than disgust by 
its incongruity. For the introduction of some few amatory pieces 
among those of a more serious cast, they have only to offer as an 
apology (if apology be requisite), that they conceive them to be 
perfectly harmless in their tendency, and such as might naturally 
be expected from young men, who, at the period of composing 
by far the majority of the trifles which constitue this little yo- 
lume, had not completed their one-and-twentieth year. Should 
this excuse, however, not avail them, it may not be improper to 
observe, that the censure which may be passed upon this inter- 
‘mixture, will not alike apply to each of the contributors to the 
collection; though they have not thought ft necessary, by the 
use of any distinguishing mark, to apportion a degree of praise or 
blame, which they are willing equally to share. The few indivi- 
duals to whom the authors are personally known will be abl co 
make a distinction, which to them, and to them alone, ean be «ar- 
teresting. With these remarks, they commit the productions of 
their leisure to the public, without a fear but that they will be re- 
ceived with that indulgence, which the age at which they were 
written, seems naturally to claim ; though small are their ex ~ 
_ ations that they will either meet with, or deserve any distinguished 
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* Such were the prefatory:remarks with which the following 
pages were introduced to public notice: circumstances have, 
however, since occurred, to render the publication of the names 
of the authors, and the distinction of their several productions, 
advisable. The title-sheet has, therefore, been reprinted with 
these additions, which, on application to the published, will be 
gratuitously furnished to} those persons who may be already in 
possession of the volume.” 


Some of these poems are respectable; some very flat. The 
merits chiefly prevalent in the better class, is smoothness of versi- 
fication. The ideas and sentiments are far from novel. And al- 
though we think the collection by no means destitute of some 
good qualities, we should be doing violence to our judgment to 
declare, that it is distinguished by superior beauties or uncommon 
excellencies. 





NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 


Art. 20.—Craigh Melrose Priory ; or, Memoirs of the Mount Linton. 
Family. 4 vols. Chapple. 1815. 


THE unpresuming manner in which these volumes are, sub- 
mitted to the public, would alone create an interest in their 
favor, and disarm criticism of its alleged severity, even were 
their merit of a more equivocal nature. The authoress, in a 
modest preface, acquaints us that this is her first production, 
** not originally intended for publication, but merely to beguile 
ker mind of many cares,” and we are happy to find, from 
her own avowal, that this object has been answered. 

The interest of this Novel turns upon the distresses of a 
young lady, cast, through the death of her mother, upon the 
world, under mysterious circumstances, at a ‘very early age, 
destitute of a single friend, ignorant of the ‘cayperd: of her 
birth and family, and with no guide to direct her, but her own 
innate virtue and purity of heart. The prudence and fortitude 
with which she resists the snares laid for her beauty and. inex- 

rience; inher intercourse with the world, and which support 
fer in scenes of difficulty and danger, form the Jeading feature 
of the work. Although there is but little novelty in this, yet 
both the plot and incidents are discreetly managed, and‘ the 
language, with a few exceptions, is easy, fluent, and unaffected. 
But we must point out to our fair authoress the inexpediency, 
as well as the injustice, of making the two worst characters of 
the work, members of a profession to which Britain owes so 
much of her present glory. If there is one point more than 
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another, to which the feelings of Englishmen are sensibly alive, 
it is that which regards the character of our navy; and but a 
few years since, an otherwise well written Comedy owed its 
condemnation chiefly to the introduction of a drunken admiral, 
With this slight censure, we pass to the more pleasing part of 
our duty, the bestowing that praise which we would always 
rather give than withhold, We have no hesitation in saying 
that, as a first performance, the present is highly creditable 
to the writer’s talents. The prominent characters are pour- 
trayed with considerable spirit; the story never languishes, and 
the interests of morality and virtue are well maintained. In 
short we are persuaded that few persons will read these volumes 
without being both interested and amused, and their moral ten- 
dency is such, that no one can be the worse for the perusal. 
« ¥ 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 21.—An Inquiry into the cause of the increase of Pauperism and 
Poor Rates ; with a Remedy for the same, and a Proposition for 
equalizing the Rates throughout England and Wales. By Wm. 
Crarkson, Esq. Svo. Pp.77. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


WE are not sorry to see pamphlets on this subject multi- 
plied, and the inquiries of thoughtful men turned to the dis- 
covery of some remedy for the numerous and great evils of our 
present system of poor laws: but the author of this inquiry 
does not appear qualified by his knowledge of the principles, 
either of trade or of population, to detect the causes of the 
increase of pauperism, or to provide a remedy for the same. 
He is one of a numerous class of gentlemen, who will not 
give themselves leave to understand Mr. Malthus, who attri- 
bute to that writer principles which he never advanced, and 
charge him with the recommendation of practices which he 
abhors. ‘Thus, Mr. Clarkson accuses professor Malthus of de- 
claring marriage among the poor to be an evil; whereas a due 
consideration of the work of that able writer would have shown 
that he objects only to early and improvident marriages, and 
that the sum of his advice on this matter is, that men should 


*« Choose not alone a proper mate 
But proper time to marry.” 


The principal causes of the growth of pauperism are stated 
by our author to be, inadequate wages for labour, degeneracy 
of the people, and a defective system of laws, with a bad ad- 
ministration of them. His remedies are,—to fix the wages of 
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labourers at the Quarter Sessions, so that evéry man shall ree 
cieve weekly from his employer the price of ten quartern loaves 
and three shillings ; to persevere in educating the poor; and to 
erect large houses throughout the country, for the reception 
of poor children of the disabled poor, and of those who aré 
able to work, but have not employment, and to provide them 
with suitable occupation. The equalization of rates may per- 
haps deserve the attention of the legislature, 


Art. 22.—A4 Letter on the Game Laws, by a Country Gentleman, 
a Proprietor of Game. Pp. 43. Baldwin & Co. 1815. 


Tuts is a sensible well-written pamplilet, and deserves to be 
read and considered by the country gentlemen. The author, 
whether ‘ a proprietor of game’ or not, understands his sub- 
ject well. After drawing an accurate picture of the vice and 
profligacy, which may fairly be traced to the operation of the 
present Game Laws ; he proposes to abolish their evil tendency 
by a few alterations, the principal of which are,—to legalize 
the sale of game, and to allow the owners and oceupiers of a 
certain number of acres to, kill game on their own occupations. 
We wish his endeavours may be successful. 


Art. 23.—The Young Man's Book of Knowledge, containing a fami- 
liar View of ithe Importance of Religion, the Works of Nature, 
Logic, Eloquence, the Passions, Powers, Hydraulics, Oplics, Acou- 
stics, Astronomy, History, Chronology, &c. By Thomas Tree, 
Editor of the ‘* Chronology or Historian's Companion.” The third 
Edition, enlarged. Tegg and Co. 1816. 


Tus voluminous title sufficiently declares the nature of the 
work, which cannot be expected, in the compass of little more 
than three hundred duodecimo pages, to give very full inform- 
ation onsuch a multitude of topics: there is a mouthful of every 
thing, butofnothing a bellyful. Nevertheless, it is but justice 
to the editor to say that he has presented to the public a compi- 
lation of useful matter, taken in general from the best sources, 
and written in good language: and certainly the purchaser will 
have little reason to complain of not receiving an equivalent fer 
his money. 
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Literary Intelligence, Ke. 


In the course of the Spring 
will be published, elegantly 
printed in imperial Quarto, il- 
lustrated by numerous Plates of 
Views, and other Embellish- 
ments, many of which will be 
coloured, so as to produce a Fac- 
simileof the original Drawings, 
[Fragments on Landscape Gar- 
dening and Architecture, as con- 
nected with Rural Scenery. By 
H. Repton, Esq. assisted by his 
Son, J. Adey Repton, F. S. A— 
Price Six Guineas to Subscribers. 

Mr. Ford’s (of Manchester) 
Catalogue, Part I. will appear in 
a few weeks: containing a large 
Collection of Miscellaneous En- 
glish Literature, ancient and 
modern, comprising many va- 
luable and rare Articles and 
Works illustrated by Prints, 
Drawings, &c.; also, a very large 
collection of English Tracts 
(amounting to several thou- 
sand) arranged according to 
their respective Subjects, and 
which have been forming for 
the last ten years.—Part III. con- 
taining a large collection of 
Foreign Literature (Italian, 
French, and German,) with 
many classical and other works, 
in the Greek and Latin languages 
comprising many Editions of 
the 15th and 16th Centuries, is 
in a state of considerable for- 
wardness, and will appear with 
as little delay as possible. 

Cheetham’s College and 
Christ's Church, Manchester. 
The first Number of this Work 
may be shortly expected. It will 
be published in Quarto; and, it 
is conjectured will not exceed Six 





Numbers, at 10s. 6d. each: 
each Number to contain four or 
five Plates, engraved in the Line 
Manner, forming an interesting 
and copious History of these 
noble Foundations from their 
Original to the present period. 
Fifty Copies only will be struck 
off on large Paper, at 16s. each, 
with first impressions of the 
Plates ; and the Whole will be 
strictly delivered according to 
Priority of Subscription —The 
Whole of the Drawings, with 
Specimens of the Engravings, 
may be seen at Mr. Ford's 
Bookseller, Manchester, where 
Subscriptions are received, and 
Prospectuses may be had. 

Speedily will be published, 
neatly printed on a fine Paper, 
in two volumes, a New Edition, 
considerably improved, and cor- 
rected to the present Time, 
being the Tenth, of the Peerage 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the 
extinct and forfeited Peerages, 
a List of their Family Names, 
second Titles, &c. and a Trans- 
lation of their Motts. By 
John Debrett, Editor of the New 
Baronetage of England. 

Nearly ready for Publication. 
A Tour to Alet and la Grande 
Chartreuse. By Dom Claude 
Lancelot; with some Account 
of the Monastery and Abbot 
Reformer of la Trappe; also, 
Biographical Sketches of the 
Abbé of St. Cyran, of Jansenius ; 
and a brief View of the Institu- 
tion of Port Royal. By Mary 
Anne Schimmelpennick, Author 
of Theory on the Classification of 

O 


Crit. Rev. Vor. Ill. January, 1816. 
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Beauty and Deformity. A new 
Edition, considerably enlarged, 
in 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Demolition 
of the Monastery of Port Royal 
des Champs, including Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of its latter Inhabi- 
tants. By Mary Anne Schim- 
melpennick, Author of the pre- 
ceding Work, &c. 

In a few Days will be pub- 
lished, in 2 Vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. 
boards, The Second Usurpation 
of Bonaparte ; or, a History of 
the Causes, Progress, and Ter- 
mination of the Revolution in 
France, in 1815: particularly 
comprising a minute and cir- 
cumstantial Account of the ever- 
memorable Victory of Waterloo; 
to which are added Appendixes, 
containing the official Bulletins 
of this glorious and decisive 
Battle. By Edmund Boyce, 
Author of the Belgian Traveller, 
Translator of Labaume’s Cam- 
paign in Paris, &e. Assisted by 
original and important Com- 
munications from British and 
Prussian Officers. 

Colonel Keatinge has in the 
press, Travels in Europe and 
Africa, in a quarto volume, with 
34 engravings from drawings 
made by the author. 

Mr. Field, barrister, has in the 
press, in a small volume, Shaks- 
peare hisown Biographer, con- 
taining particulars of the life of 
the poet, derived from an ex- 
amination of his beautiful son- 
nets. 

Mr. C. Taylor has two works 
in the press, a Treatise on Archi- 
tecture, and on Landscape, each 
with fifty plates, and each intend- 
ed to be published in four parts. 

Mr. Sutcliffe, of Huddersfield, 
civil engineer, will soon publish 
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a work particularly calculated to 
interest the mechanic, the ma- 
nufacturer, the canal proprietor, 
the farmer, the corn dealer, and 
the miller. 

Harold the Dauntless, a poem 
in two cantos, by the author of 
the Bridal of Triermain, will 
soon appear. 

Mr. Southey, poet laureate, is 
preparing a [listory of the late 
War in Spain and Portugal, 
which will form two quarto vo- 
lumes. 

Mr. Mudford is printing, in 
royal quarto, a Historical Ac- 
count of the Battle of Waterloo, 
illustrated by twenty engravings 
and a map. It is to be published 
in four parts, and the first will 
soon appear. 

Letters on the Constrained 
celibacy of the Clergy of the 
Church of Rome, in an octavo 
volume will soon be published. 

A third volume of Paris Chit 
Chat is in the press, and also a 
new edition of the preceding 
volumes. 

Mr. Flindell, of Exeter, pro- 
poses to publish, in an octavo 
volume, the Political Tracts 
of the late patriotic Francis 
Gregor, Esq. of Trewarthenick, 
in Cornwall. 

Mr. A. Jewitt, of Kimber- 
worth, near Rotherham, has in 
the press, Amusements of Mi- 
nority, a selection of poetical 
pieces, embellished with en- 
gravings on wood, 

Mr. John Varley, landscape 
painter, will soon publish a 
new system of Perspective. 

Mr Meadley, author of the 
Memoirs of Algernon Sidney, 
and Dr. Paley, is collecting ma- 
terials for a life of John Hamp- 
den. 
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An Abridgement of Robin- 
son's Scripture Characters is in 
a forward state at Press, in one 
volume, 12mo. for the use of 
schools, 

Mr. Bowyer, of Pall Mall, is 
preparing for publication (under 
the express patronage of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent), a splendidly illustrated 
work on the late brilliant Cam- 
paign of Waterloo. It will be 
in folio, and will correspond 
with the illustrated record of 
the memorable Campaigns of 
Moscow, Leipsic, and France, 
in the years 1812 and 1814, 
which are publishing at the pre- 
sent moment. The plates are 


from drawings made on the spot, 
by distinguished Artists, con- 
sisting of Views of Waterloo, 
Mount St. Jean, Belle Alliance, 
Hougoumont, Quartre bras, &c. 
&c, also a View on a large scale 


of the battle on the 18th June, 
as it appeared at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, when the grand charge 
was made on the whole of the 
French line. This drawing, it 
seems, has been done under the 
immediate inspection of an of- 
ficer who was one_ of the Aide 
de Camp to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Anglesea, Mr. Bow- 
yer professes to have spared 
neither pains or expence to pro- 
duce for posterity a permanent 
memorial of British valour, ge- 
nerosity and fortitude. 

The second edition of Mr. 
Cottle’s poem of Alfred, having 
been out of print some years, 
a third edition revised is in the 
press, which will contain nu- 
merous notes illustrative of the 
poem, and of the Saxon Era. 

Just published, in royal 4to. 
with 23 engravings, a Treatise 
on Flower Painting, containing 
familiar and easy instructions for 
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acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the art of Drawing Flowers 
with accuracy and taste, also, 
complete directions for produc- 
ing the various tints: illustrated 
by 12 Plates of Leaves and Flow- 
ers, accurately coloured from 
Nature. By George Brookshaw, 
Esq. Author of the Pomona 
Britannica. 

The First Number of the New 
and Improved Edition of Ste- 
phens’s Greek Thesaurus will 
be ready for delivery in a very 
few days. 

In the Press, a Treatise on 
Greyhounds, with Observations 
on the Treatment and Disorders 
of them. 

Third Edition of Sabine’s 
History of the Christian Church 
from the Birth of the Saviour, 
to the present time, is in the 
Press, and will shortly make its 
appearance. S8vo. & 12mo. 

Mr. Sumner’s Treatise on the 
Being and Attributes of God, to 
which the premium of 4001. was 
lately adjudged at Aberdeen, will 
appear in the course of a month, 
in two 8yvq. volumes. 

Dr. Henning, of Bristol, au- 
thor of an Inquiry into the Pa- 
thology of scrofula, is preparing 
for the press a work on Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, 

The Rev. R. Morehead is pre- 
pairing a second volume of Dis- 
courses on the Principles of Re- 
ligious Belief. 

J. T. James, esq. student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, has in 
the press, a Journal of a Tour on 
the Continent in 1813-14, in a 
quarto volume, with plates. 

Mr. Wm. West, of Shaftes- 
bury, is preparing a History. of 
Cranborn Chace, from the reign 
of Henry II, to the present time ; 
including an inquiry into the 
origin of the Chace. 
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In the Press, in one volume 
8vo. Eighteen Sermons, select- 
ed from the MSS. of the Rev. 
Philip Henry, A. M. including 
the Last Sermon which he 
preached. ‘To which will be 
added the funeral Sermon for 
Mr. Henry, preached by the 
Rev. F. Tolents, A.M.: also the 
substance of a Sermon preached 
on the same occasion, by the 
Rev. Matthew Henry, from his 
father’s dying words. The Edi- 
tor, Mr. Williams of Shrews- 
bury, has selected the sermons 
from the original MSS. in the 
hand-writing of the Author. 

The Rev. Joseph Fietcher, of 
Blackburn, has nearly ready for 
publication, ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Principles and Institutions of 
the Roman Catholic Religion,” 
in one thick volume, crown 8vo. 

In the Press, Narrative of an 


Imprisonment in France, and an 
escape from the French territory. 


By Captain Peter Golon. The 
profits to be devoted to the Pa- 
triotic fund. 

A Survey of the High Roads 
of England and Wales, with 
part of Scotland, planned on a 
scale of one inch to a mile, ex- 
hibiting at one view the Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry, whe- 
ther situated on, or contiguous 
to, the road, correctly laid down 
and accompanied by the Names 
of the several Propriétors, the 
various branches of the Roads 
and Towns to which they lead, 
together with the actual distance 
of the same from the main 
Roads, Rivers, Navigable Ca- 
nals, Railways, Turnpike Gates, 
&ec. and annexed to each Town 
or village, the Names of such 
Inns as supply Post Horses, &c. 


By Edward Mogg. To becom- 





Works in the Press, &c. 


pleted in 38 Numbers, at 5s. 
each, beautifully coloured, half 
of which are now before the 
Public. 

A work of very considerable 
interest is preparing for publi- 
cation, entitled, Narrative of a 
Ten Years Residence at the 
Court of Tripoli, from the Ori- 
ginal Correspondence in the pos- 
session of the Family of the 
late Richard Tully, Esq. the 
British Consul , comprising Au- 
thentic Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the reigning Bashaw, his fa- 
mily, and various persons of 
distinction: an account of the 
Domestic Manners of the Moors, 
Arabians and Turks, &c. &c.— 
This Work will form 1 Volume 
in Quarto, and will be embel- 
lished with several colored plates 
of scenery and costume. 

In the Press, Mr. Chitty’s 
Treatise on the Criminal Law of 
England, with a copious collec- 
tion of Precedents, in 3 thick 
volumes, royal octavo. 

Dr. Styles is preparing for 
the Press, ‘‘ Considerations on 
the revival of Popery in Europe, 
and the Character and Influence 
of Secular Establishments of 
Religion ;” one volume 8vo.— 
This work will embrace a parti- 
cular view of the present state 
of ecclesiastical affairs in France. 

A Translation of “ Mihaled 
and Sedli,” or, the History of 
a Druse Family, by The Baron 
De Dalbery, brother of the 
Grand Duke of Frankfort, is 
nearly ready. 

A Translation of Kotzebue’s 
interesting work, entitled, ‘‘The 
Russian Prisoner of War in 
France,” will very shortly ap- 
pear. 





[ 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gulzara, Princess of Persia ; or the 
Virgin Queen. 8vo. 

The sixteenth edition of Walker’s 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. 

Richards’s Itinerary of France and 
Belgium, containing a minute account 
of the roads, and of the various objects 
which present themselves to the notice 
of travellers. 12mo. 

A translation into English of the 
Abbe Pradt’s work on the Congress at 
Vienna. 8vo. 

Suicide, a Poem in four parts, illus- 
trated with notes. By Harriet Cope. 
Royal 8vo. 

Travels in France, during the years 
1214—1815. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Paris Chit-Chat, vol. 3d. 12mo. 

The Days of Harold. By Jobn 
Benjamin Rogers. 8vo. 

The Student’s Journal, arranged 
and ruled for receiving an account of 
every day’s employment for the space 
of one year. 8vo. The Private Diary, 
a companion to the above. 8vo. 

Emilia of Lindinau ; or the Field of 
Leipsic, a Poem in four cantos. By 
M. A. Houghton. 12mo. 

The Traveller’s Guide to Madeira 
and the West Indies, being a hierogly- 
phic representation of appearances and 
incidents during a voyage out and 
homewards. 8vo. 

Colonial Policy of Great Britain 
considered, with relation to her North 
American provinces, and West India 
possessions. By a British traveller. 
vo. 

The Prince ; 


. 
or, The Royal Liber- 
tines, a novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Danger of Premature Inter- 
ment proved from many remarkable 
instances of people who have recovered 
after being laid out fer dead, and of 


others entombed alive, for want of 
being properly examined prior to in- 
terment. Also a Description of the 
manner the Antient Egyptians, and 
other nations, preserved and venerated 
their dead; and a curious account of 
their’ sepulchral ever burning lamps 
and mausoleums. The pernicious ef- 
fects of burying in the body of churches, 
and confiued church yards pointed out, 
whereby many valuable lives have 
been lost. to the public and their 
friends. By Joseph Taylor. 

The Wanderer in Norway; with 





other poems. By Thomas Brown, M.D, 
12mo. 

Prescience ; or, The Secrets of Di- 
vination, a poem, in two emg By 
Edward Smedley. 12mo. Also, by the 
same author, Jephthah ; The Death of 
Saul and Jonathan ; and Jonah. 8vo. 

Royal Rantipoles ; or, The Hu- 
mours of Brighton, a poem, By Peter 
Pindar, Esq. 

Two Sermons, preached in the old 
and new churches of Wolverhampton, 
on Sunday, Dec 10, 1815, preparatory 
to the establishment of a Bible Insti. 
tution. By the Rev, Edward Cooper. 

An Inquiry into the cause of the in- 
crease of Pauperism and Poor Rates, 
with a remedy for the same. By Wil- 
liam Clarkson, Esq. 

Letter to the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, on the subject of an ar- 
ticle in No. 50 of that Journal, on the 
‘© Remains of John Tweddel’’ By the 
Earl of Elgin. 

The Speech of Charles Phillips, Esq. 
in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne 5 also 
his letter to the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Mr. Godwin'’s Things as they Ares 
or, the Adventures of Caleb Williams. 
In three volumes. The fourth edition. 
And St. Leon ; a tale of the sixteenth 
century. In 4 vols, the third edi- 
tion. 

The Merchant of Bruges ; or, Beg- 
gar’s Bush, with considerable alter- 
ations and additions. By the Honour- 
able Douglas Kinnaird. 

My Spouse and I, au operatical farce, 
in two acts. By C. Dibdin, jun. 

Where to find a Friend, a comedy, in 
fiveacts. By Richard Leigh, Esq. 

Alcon Melawzore. By the Honours 
able Mrs. Esme Stewart Erskine. 6vo, 

Robinson Crusoe, a new and com- 
plete edition. Two vols in one, for the 
use of schools. 

The Christian Covenant; or, Re- 
marks on the Rev. Dr. Mant’s two 
Tracts on Regeneration and Conver- 
sion. By Thomas T. Bidduiph, A. M. 

A Supplement to the Memvirs of’ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. By J. North- 
cote, Esq. 4to. 15s. 

The 3d and 4th volumes of the pri- 
vate hours of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
containing his secret amours ; said to be 
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written by himself, during his resi- 
dence in Elba. 12s, 

Private Education; or, a practical 

lap for the studies of young ladies. 

¥ Elizabeth Appleton. Second Edi- 
tion revised. 7s. Gd. 

Amusements in Retirement ; or, the 
Influence of Literature, Scienee, and 
the liberal Arts on the Conduct and 
Happiwess of private Life. By the au- 
thor of The Philosophy of Nature. 1 
vol. @vu. 10s. 6d. 

The Art of preserving the Sight. Se- 
cond edition enlarged and improved. 
5s. 6d. 

Eidometria ; or, the Art of Optic 
Mensuration. By Colonel Keatinge. 
4to. plates. 11. Ils. Gd. 

Clarentine. By Miss Burney. 
cond edition. 3 vols. 2Is. 

Travels iar Europe and Africa. By 
Colonel Keatinge, author of The His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico, &c. 
comprising a journey through France, 
Spain and Portugal, to Moroeco. Also, 
a second Journey through France, iv 
184, m which a particular compari- 
son is drawn between the presemt and 
former state of that country and its in- 
habitants, in 1 vol. 4to. with 34 en- 
gravings of scenery, antiquities, aud 
costume, from drawings taken by the 
author. 

The Second and Lt Volume of the 
Travels of Professor Lichtenstein in 
Southern Africa, with a valuable map, 
and several plates. 36s. 

The New Geography ; or, an Intro- 
duction to Modern Geography, in ques- 
tion and answer ; compiled from the 
best authorities, and containing the 
arrangements concluded by the Con- 
gress of Vienna im the year 1615. To 
which is annexed, a short Epitome of 
Aucient Geography, compared with 
Modern ; with a Set of Miscellaneous 
Questions. By William Jillard Hort. 

Symbolic Illustrations of the His- 
tory of England, from the Roman in- 
vasion to the present time, accompa- 
nied with a narrative of the priveipal 
events ; designed more particularly 
for the instruction of young persons. 
By Mary Ann Rundali, of ‘Bath, au- 
ther of the Grammar of Sacred His- 
tery. 

Av Inquiry into the Causes of the 
Motion of the Blood ; with an Appen- 
dix in which the process of respiration 
and its connexion with the circulation 
of the blood are attempted to be eluci- 


Se- 





List of New Publications. 


dated. By James Carson, M.D. Phy- 
sician to the Workhouse, the Fever 
Hospital, and the Asylum for the Pau- 
per Lunatics, at Liverpool; and in 
charge of the Military Hospital at that 
place. 

A Supplement to a Catalogue of 
Books for 1815. Together they com- 
prise many thousand volumes in the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and 
English languages, and include many 
rare and valuable articles in ancient 
and modern literature, beside a yery 
extensive collection of curious tracts, 
chiefly of the 17th century, which are 
now on sale by John Rodford, 52, 
Lowgate, opposite the Church Gates, 
Hull, at the prices affixed, for ready 
money. 

Practical Geography ; in a series of 
exercises, illustrative of the geography 
of all the countries in the civilized 
world ; with twenty-five coloured out- 
line maps, and a copious Appendix of 
the chief places. By Miss Cleobury, 
of Nottingham. Designed for the use 
of her pupils, and adapted to young 
persons in general, 

A Catalogue of the Library which 
belonged to the Right Honourable the 
late Lord Seaforth ; comprehending a 
selection of books of history, voyages, 
divinity, law, the sciences, some valu- 
able classics and dictionaries, the best 
French authors, with every work of 
reputation that has appeared upon na- 
tural history, botany, and rural eco- 
nomy. 

Volume VI (with plates, some of 
which are coloured) of Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions, published by 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London. 

The Life of James the Second, King 
of England, &c. collected out of me- 
moirs writ of his own hand ; together 
with the King’s Advice to his Son, and 
His Majesty’s Will. Published by 
command of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, from the original Stuart 
manuscripts which had been carefully 
preserved at Rome in the family of 
the Pretender, and are now deposited 
in Carlton House. By the Rey. J. 8. 
Clarke, LL. B. F.R.S. historiographer 
to the King, chaplain to the house- 
hold, and librarian to the Prince Re- 
gent. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland 
respecting Tithes, and the Stipends of 
the Parochial Clergy. With an Ap- 





List of New Publications. 


pendix, containing various illustrative 
documenis, not before published. By 
Jobn Connell, Esq. Advocate, Procu- 
rator for the Church of Scotland. 
Essays on the Advantages of Reve- 
lation ; the Rewards of Eternity ; the 
Advantages of the Knoweldge revealed 
to Mankind, concerning the Holy 
Spirit, &c. &c. By the late Rev. Jo- 


seph Whiteley, M. A. Head Master of 


the Free Grammar School, Leeds ; and 
Vicar of Lastingham. 

Egypt, a Series of Engravings, exhi- 
biting the scenery, antiquities, archi- 
tecture, hieroglyphics, costume, inha- 
bitants, animals, &c. of that country : 
with accompanying descriptions and 
explanations, selected from the cele- 
brated work, detailing the expedition 
of the French. By Vivant Denon, Offi- 
cier de la Legion d’ Honneur, Chevalier 
des Ordres de Sainte Anne de Russie 
et de la Couronne de Baviere, Mem- 
bre de |’ Institut, Directeur Général 
des Musées, de la Monnoye, des Me- 
dailles, &e. &c. In extra large folio, 
containing seven plates.—Part I. This 
work will comprise one hundred and 
ten engravings, with descriptions and 
explanations in French and English. 
The engravings are by Middiman, 
Cardon, Audinet, Comte, Mitan, New- 
ton, Cooke, Taylor, Smith, Armstrong, 
Dadley, Morris, Wise, Roffe, Poole, 
Pollard, Pass, &c. It will be published 
in twenty numbers, price five shillings 
each, and completed in the course of 
1816. 

An Enquiry into the Causes of the 
high Prices of Corn and Labour ; the 
depressions on our foreagn exchanges, 
and high price of bullion, during the 
late war; and consideration of the 
measures to be adopted for relieving 
our farming interest from the unpre- 
cedented difficulties to which they are 
now reduced, in consequence of the 
great fall in the price of their produce 
since the peace ; with relative tables 
and remarks, &c. By Robert Wilson, 


Directions for preparing Manure 
4rom Peat; and Instructions for Fo- 
resters. 

A Familiar Treatise on Perspective ; 


in four essays: 1. On the Theory of 
Vision, and the Principles of Perspec- 
tive as therewith convected. IL. Ele- 
ments of the Practice of Perspective, 
Definitions and Explanation of Terms. 
ill. The Perspective of Shadows. 





| lantine, 
| Academy, Store-street, Bedford-square. 
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IV. On Keeping, or A@rial Perspect- 
ive. Containing 32 pages of letter- 
press, and 10 plates. No. 1. By Charles 
Taylor. 

Sir Berthram, a poem, im six cantes. 
By John Roby. 

An Introduction to Latin Reading ; 
taken from the most approved classi- 
cal authors, arranged in progressive, 
lessons from the more easy to the 
more difficult rules in syntax, accord- 
ing to the Eton Latin Grammar and 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments. Adapted to 
the weakest capacity by a preparation 
of ail the lessons in quantity, etymo- 
logy, and syntax. By William’ Bal- 
master of South Crescent 


Phantasmagoria ; or, Monthly Pic- 
ture of the Times. Containing every 
thing that is wonderful and curious in 
nature and art; and arecord cf all 
extraordinary events, remarkable tri- 
als, civil and criminal; lives of cele- 
brated characters, distinguished for 
their talents in the field or cabinet; 
and biographical anecdotes of eecen- 
tric personages. To which will be 
added, a chronicle of all interesting 
events foreign and domestic; atid a 
political review of the state of public 
atfairs, developing the interests and 
views of the different cabinets of Eu- 
rope. Embellished with a fine por- 
trait of Marshal Ney, engraved by 
Cook, and accompanied with an in- 
teresting account of his trial and_eén- 
duct in his last moments. No. I. to be 
continued monthly. 

Lectures on the Church Catechism ; 
originally written for the pri use 
of the parishioners of Bainton, ‘im the 
East Riding of York; and now first 
published for the general instruction 
and improvement of the rising gene- 
ration. 

Clavis Virgiliana; or, a Vocabulary 
of all the Words in Virgil’s Bucolics, 
Georgics, and neid; in which, I. 
each word is marked with an accent, 
to direct the pronunciation; and its 
part of speech, declension, conjuga- 
tion, &c. are distinguished according 
to grammar. Il. The several signi- 
fications of each word are ascertained, 
as near as the nature of the English 
Language will admit. LJ. These va- 
rious significations are. reduced into 
proper classes; in a a different and 
better manner than in any dictionary 
extant. Compiled out of the best au- 
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thors on Virgil, by several hands, in 
a method intirely new; for the use of 
schools, and the improvement of those 
who have made but a small progress 
in the knowledge of the Latin tongue. 
Juvenile Pieces iti Prose and Verse, 
with Lessons for Spelling, and all the 
difficult words in the reading lessons, 
alphabetically arranged, with their 
orthoepy iu the opposite column. In 
the reading lessons is introduced a 
new and simple mark, intended to 
supply the defects of the common 
unctuation. By William Angus, A.M. 
eacher of English. 
The Wanderer in Norway: a poem. 
By Thomas Brown, Professor of Mo- 





Correspondence. 


ral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Intitutes of Christian Perfection, of 
Macarius the Egyptian, called the 
Great. 

The Civil and Military History of 
Germany, from the Landing of Gus- 
tavus to the conclusion of ‘the Treaty 
of Westphalia. By the late Francis 
Hare Naylor, Esq. 

Emma, a Novel. 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecte, with 
English notes, and geographical and 
historical questions. By the Rev, C. 
Bradley, A. M. 


By the author of 





In the Press and speedily will be published, “ ALBERT ; or THe EXILE 


or POLAND,” a Poem ; with Notes. By R. C. Reppine, Esq. author of ‘* Re- 
tirement.”” This poem will be elegantly printed in 8vo. with an embellishment by 
one of the first artists. The subject can scarcely fail to interest ail such as sym- 
pathize with the misfortunes of a kingdom once the bulwark of the Christian faith, 
and of the independence of Europe. 





- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unavoidable circumstances have prevented us from fulfilling this month our 
promise respecting the Index te the last volume of The Critical Review. Jt will 
certainly appear in our next. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a more than usual number of new works 
during the last four weeks. Those Gentiemen whose labours have not been noticed 
in the present Number, may rely on as eariy a review as our press of matter will 
allow, Priority of communications will , of course, insure priority of notice. 
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